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Traffic and Travel 
Problems 


URING the past week the Minister of Transport 
has made two important pronouncements which, 
if they are carried into effect, will have a great 
deal of influence on the lives of all who travel by 

road. ‘The first was an announcement to the Press of the 
Government’s intentions with regard to the new law of 
the road, and the second an official statement that the 
Government propose to take immediate steps to carry out 
their policy of transferring to public ownership all the 
transport services of London. ‘Their proposals involve the 
creation of a Trafic Board to centrol all the manifold 
transport organisations—omnibuses, tramways and_ tubes 
—that are now conducted by municipal and private organ- 
isations. ‘The capital involved in carrying out this gigantic 
merger will certainly exceed one hundred and ten millions 
sterling. ‘The step was not unexpected. When they came 
into office last year the Government secured the rejection 
of the merger under private control of the Underground 
Railways, the L.G.O.C. and the County Council tramways, 
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which was on the point of receiving Parliamentary sanc: 
and it was then announced that it was proposed to p 
a policy of complete municipalisation. It is now annou 
that Mr. Morrison has already held conferences 
representatives of the undertakings concerned, an: 
William McLintock has been engaged for some mx 
past in working out a plan for the consolidation o 
financial interests concerned on fair and equitable ter 

Whether the Government’s scheme succeeds 
obviously depend upon whether the statutory aut! 
which they set up can command the confidence bx 
the investing public and of the users of transpor‘ 
is stated that they intend to take as a working mo 
the new authority the present Electricity Board, : 
that is the case, the traffic authority will have no 
sentative element in its personnel, either parliam 
or municipal, and members would presumably be « 
solely for their business capacity. ‘There can be no « 
of course, that from the point of view of the tray 
public co-ordination is far better than competition. 
ordination will lead inevitably to a far more even dist: 
of traffic and, consequently, do much to soive t 
congestion problem. There will no longer be any « 
for the crowding of central London with motor 
bances, which have no more natural right to conve: 
streets than the railway companies have to bring 
trains into Hyde Park. ‘The railway companies h.v« 
their terminal stations at enormous cost, and there : 
reason why the motor companies should not 
garages for themselves at a suitable distance fron 
heart of London. Without co-ordination, either th 
a statutory body or a private monopoly, things can or 
present go from bad to worse, and so long as tl« 
éuthority has no interest in extending any particular | 
of transport and its policy is rigidly determined by tech 
fact and the public interests, it is probably as goo 
attempt to solve our chief transport problems as is |: 
to be devised. 

Meanwhile, the operation of Part I of the Road ‘I’ 
Act, which deals with the regulation of motor vehi 
is postponed until December. ‘The discussions with 
insurance companies about insurance against third- 
risks are said to be making good progress, and this s 
of the Act, together with that which deals with th 
highway code, are expected to come into force in the 
year. As soon as Part I comes into operation ther¢ 
be one standard licence in all parts of the country. ‘| 
are to be only two absolute bars to the granting of a lic: 
extremely defective eyesight and liability to disa! 
fits. Applicants will be required to state on their 
that they do not suffer from any complaint which » 
interfere with their efficiency as drivers. ‘The ap; 
will be liable to severe penalties for non-disclos 
essential facts, and will be expected, if he has any « 
to take medical advice. ‘This is satisfactory so fai 
goes, but it looks as though the new regulations co\ 
with a great deal of strengthening. As soon as th 
becomes operative the number of licensing authoriti: 
drop from thirteen hundred to twelve, and thus one 
first tasks of the new Commission will be to co-or 
the road-traffic services. This will obviously tak 
time, and we can only hope that a serious attempt \ 
made in the process to schedule any roads as such \ 
are totally unfitted for use by large and heavy ve! 
and that the attempt to turn our lovely English lane 
a series of racing tracks will be completely defeated. 





Our Frontispiece 


q 


QU frontispiece this week is a portrait of the Hon. © 


Cary, younger daughter of Viscount and Viscou 
Falkland. Miss Cary’s engagement to Mr. W. P. N. Edv 
only son of Mr. and Mrs. Neville Edwards of Orford, } 
hampton, has just been announced. 





*.* It is particularly requested that no permission to photo 
houses, gardens or livestock on behalf of COUNTRY LIFE be granted, « 
wh n direct application is made from the offices of the paper. 
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r~; \HINGS happen to a nation, as to an individual 

( which are so crushing, so overwhelming, that one 

; can only be dumb in their presence. What can 

. any man say of the tragedy which took place at 
Beat . cis in the early hours of last Sunday ? If the Golden 
Hine had been ground to fragments among the rocks and 
curr .ts of the Lizard, if Sebastien Cabot had foundered 
with is ship in the ice-infested sea which, centuries later, 
was ) put out in a moment ali the lights and the lives on 
hoara the ‘Vitanic, we should have known nothing of those 
tragedies to this day. ‘‘ The rest is silence” would have 
been -he only answer to any question we might have asked. 
But cre we know. On the rainy October evening of last 
Saturday there set sail from Cardington the fairest argosy 
that cver floated through the skies—a ship which not only 





was lierself the most perfect accomplishment that the 
ingenious human mind has yet produced, but which carried, 
in tlle persons of her passengers and crew, the pool, as it 
were, of thought and endeavour along this way of man’s 
development. And then in a moment—a high wind, a 
storm of rain, the dim shadow of a tree-crested hi!l—and 
that phase of man’s endeavour is wiped out as though a 
sponge had been passed over the corner of a schoolboy’s 


slate. It is a matter too tragic to contemplate at so 
short a distance. All we can do is to remember that 
these men died as they would have died —- Englishmen 
face to face with a world and proud to be Englishmen, 
and men face to face with a universe and proud to be 
men. 


\WHEN it comes to honour those who are departed, 

one remembers how human and unalike they were. 
Lord ‘Thomson, with his vision of a world of races and 
peoples of very different aims and aspirations, of classes 
(some privileged and some downtrodden), none of whose 
claims to the best that life can give would he ever be 
prepared to deny. Sir Sefton Brancker, entirely and 
absolutely devoted to his world of the Air Force, of flying 
as toe means through which the future of the world was 
to cevelop, of flying as the means by which the Empire 
was ‘o steady and co-ordinate itself both from a commercial 
and military point of view. Major Scott, the most fear- 
less navigator—Cabot and Columbus not excepted—who 


ever crossed the Atlantic, Colmore almost more concerned, 
per! ips, in the quiet and efficient administration of 
C: igton than in the success of any great adventure. 
I’! are Irwin and Johnston as well—and many more. 
All ere alike in one thing, though they may have had 
ve ifferent views of others. They counted nothing 
los the service of their country, and they all believed 
th hough they were adventurers together across seas 
a uncharted, those seas before long would bear the 
¢ rce of the world. Such a catastrophe may mean 


set-back in the history of human development. 
uch rebuffs are transient, and the spirit of man which 
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impels him to discover, to invent and to apply the knowledge 
he acquires is ultimately invincible. 


A'5 regards those summer pleasures with which we of 
“™ the English nation are accustomed to entertain our 
foreign visitors, the retrospect is, this year, somewhat over- 
cast by the shadows of recent defeats at polo and yacht 
racing. But as the fox-hunting season approaches, we can 
offer a sport whose attractions are never dimmed on that 
account, partly because it is not competitive, and partly 
because, in its purest form, it can only be enjoyed in the 
British Isles. Princess Ingrid of Sweden has now announced 
her intention of hunting during the coming season, and it 
is to be hoped that she will enjoy enough good sport to 
induce her to pay us other winter visits later on. ‘The 
Quorn country, the acquaintance of which she proposes to 
make, possesses plenty of variety, and yet is in all parts a fair, 
though not altogether a simple, country to cross. Princess 
Ingrid will there see the delights of riding to hounds dis- 
played to perfection. Leicestershire is not, perhaps, the 
couaty most likely to inspire a love of houndwork ; but that 
is, in any case, an acquired taste. Recruits to the cause of 
fox hunting are usually first enthralled by the riding element, 
and are only later converted into hound enthusiasts. By the 
end of the season our Royal visitor will probably find herself 
acquiring a taste for the latter aspect of the chase. 


UGBY football is now once more in full swing, or very 
nearly so. The Welsh and the western clubs have 
been hard at it for some time ; then followed the London 
ones, and with the undergraduates going back to Oxford 
and Cambridge this week the full tide will soon be surging. 
So far, the outstanding side has been Bristol, who have won 
six matches oft the reel and have beaten, among others, a 
team consisting entirely of internationals. Internationals 
are mortal and, like humbler people, may not be perfectly 
fit at the beginning of a season, but to beat a whole fifteen 
of them was a fine achievement, and in their half-back, 
T. J. M. Barrington, Bristol seem to have found a player 
who may be the one that England is looking for. As to 
the University sides it is vet early to prophesy. Oxford, 
who broke their run of misfortune at Twickenham lest 
year, are unlucky in having lost their two centre three- 
quarters, Robson and Rousseau, after a single year, for 
these two might normally have been thorns in the side of 
Cambridge for a long time. However, there are always 
zood fish in the sea, and there remains the nucleus of a 
strong side. We shall know more in a fortnight or so. 


A SOMERSET CRADLE SONG. 
The cows in the barton do mooey, do mooey ; 
The sheep they do bide in th’ archet vur shade: 
High up in th’ elums the quisties do cooey, 
But Mother do bide an’ watch auver her maid. 


The bees down in gearden do buzzy round vlowers ; 
The drashels be thumpen the carn vrom the blade : 
Mother’s a-prayen, an’ counten’ th’ howers 
Vur Faathur to come back to we, little maid. 
J. A. GarToN. 


HE more glaring methods of advertising as practised 
in America have not, happily, made much progress in 

this country. But the huge inscription which has dis- 
figured the steep face of Cissbury Down this summer is a 
sinister reminder of what is liable to happen if public 
vigilance is relaxed. ‘This particular advertisement con- 
sisted of enormous letters of chalk set out on the side of 
the hill and was visible for miles around. Such wanton 
vandalism naturally aroused the deepest resentment among 
visitors and residents in the neighbourhood of Worthing, 
and representations were made to the Scapa Society and 
other bodies. ‘he Scapa Society approached the West 
Sussex County Council and rightly pointed out that the 
advertisement was a contravention of their by-laws under 
the Advertisement Regulation Acts. In response to the 
Society’s appeal action has now been taken by the County 
Council, which has ordered the advertisement’s removal. 
The victory which has been gained should effectually 
prevent a recurrence of this form of advertising, which 
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even the most hard-headed business man must realise 
can only do him far more harm than good. 


“HE golfers on a South African course have lately been 
enraged and puzzled by the disappearance of their 
golf balls. Probably they have abused their caddies for 
not marking them better, but the caddies were not to 
blame; the criminals were squirrels, which made a hoard 
of balls in a hollow tree. ‘They did it not, as it is stated, 
out of impishness, but because they believed golf balls to 
be a good provision against wintry days. ‘Their behaviour 
adds another to the list of animals that have impeded the 
golfer. Cows, dogs and birds are comparatively common, 
but the books also record the driving of a ball into a donkey’s 
ear and the woolly fleece of a sheep, and in each case it 
only fell from its hiding place after a spirited pursuit. 
In Indiana it appears that a lady climbed a tree to play 
a ball out of a bird’s nest, but in that case it was the lady 
who was the criminal in hitting it there; the poor bird 
was perfectly innocent. A ball has also been driven into a 
wasps’ nest, but it is not recorded to have been played out. 
Even the intrepid lady from Indiana might have hesitated. 


STAFF colleges are the order of the day. We have 

lately heard someching of a proposed college for the 
police, and now interesting particulars have been published 
of the new training school for the staff of the Underground 
Railways. ‘There must be a great deal of technical know- 
ledge for them to acquire in order to qualify for the more 
responsible posts, and in addition there is, no doubt, much 
to be taught and leaint in the matter of patience, courtesy, 
and the best way of dealing with fellow-creatures. The 
statistics of the percentages of passings and failures seems 
to show that gatemen have the easiest job, since, among 
over three hundred pupils, there was no failure. Yet 
which of us would, on a sudden, become gatemen without 
trepidation ? We should be doubtful as to the exact moment 
to slam the gate remorselessly home, and we might find 
it hard to bear politely and stoically the curses of those who 
have been shut out. ‘lo be a foreman ticket-collector 
must require all manner of qualities, for in this branch 
there were over fifty per cent. of failures. Probably they 
have, as has almost everyone on a railway, to answer in- 
numerable questions, many of them silly ones. Among 
candidates for station masters there were also more failures 
than successes, and that is intelligible, for it is not everyone 
who is born to wear a gilded hat with sufficient dignity 
and repose. A really good station master is one of the 
most august of human beings. 


REPORT just issued on the fortunes of the Roast 

Beef of Old England justifies the faith placed in the 
National Mark campaign in spite of the set-back it met 
with at Birmingham. It will be remembered that the 
wholesale butchers of that city boycotted British beef. 
But the report shows® that the National Mark system 
survived the attack, although the set-back was severe. 
The general effect of the campaign has been to increase 
the demand for Scottish beef and to produce better prices 
for the best English meat. A topographical survey of 
the sales yields some interesting facts, as that the greatest 
increase in the demand for English beef has been in the 
East End of London. The report, however, shows that 
the scheme is still hampered by the number of housewives 
and cooks who fail to insist on seeing the National Mark 
and thus make it easy for unscrupulous butchers to substitute 
frozen meat while charging the highei price. We would 
impress again the importance of demanding to be shown 
the mark on so-called British meat. The report gives 
encouraging figures for the increased use of marked beef 
by clubs, hotels, restaurants znd steamship conipanies. 


H OW many people can have realised that last Sunday 

the Serpentine celebrated its two hundredth birthday ? 
The cold, grey look it wore did not suggest jubilation, and 
only its most devoted adherents came down to pay it a 
friendly greeting. It was Queen Caroline’s idea to link 
up the six ponds of the Serpentine river to form one large 
lake, which was to be among the principal attractions of 
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the palace and pleasure gardens she hoped to create in 
Hyde Park. Fate, in the person of Walpole, decreed other- 
wise, and the Serpentine was the only part of her plan which 
the Queen actually realised. Over a hundred trees \ 
cut down—without any letters being written to the ¢. ly 
news-sheets—to make room for the water, but, to compens. ‘e 
a little, twenty choice elms were transplanted to the | 

side. In the spring of 1731 the work was finished ane 
King and Queen enjoyed their first trip on the lake in o 
yachts which had been specially built for them. ie 
most spectacular scene in the history of the Serpe: je 
(more spectacular even than Mr. Lansbury’s Lido) wa: \e 


mock sea-fight held to celebrate the short-lived peace > +h 
France negotiated in 1814. Many prints still survi\ >f 
this great occasion, which aroused intense excitemen d 
was witnessed by the whole Royal family. To-day ; id 
rowing-boats have superseded the model battleships at 
their occupants may still feel a pride in belonging to 2 — at 


nautical tradition. 


I'TH Mr. J. I. Grein initiating a scheme by whic ve 
are to obtain cheaper theatre tickets, and a new con Ly 
—Mundanus, Limited—created to supply us with pr -ls 


fresh from their authors’ pens at less than half the 1 ial 
price, the millennium seems to be in sight, when we + ed 


no longer, thinking of what they have cost us, take ar 
pleasures sadly. For the theatrical venture, the fect at 
it is largely on the lines which proved so successful i:. “ie 
case of the Civic Uheatre of New York may be a good onv a; 
for the literary one, there is hope, perhaps, in the Conti tal 
note struck in the covers, which will put the travelling jp. lic 
in mind of their Tauchnitz Editions and so excuse th: 
that they are merely paper ones. As Mr. Victor Goll: ::cz, 
under the zgis of whose publishing house the new com any 
has been formed, points out, the attempt to make a se\en- 
and-sixpenny novel look worth its price, apart from its 
contents, has led to much waste in quality of paper and 
similar matters ; nevertheless, traditions, even those aguinst 
which we have often kicked, are hard to break. If the 
Mundanus novels are good enough, they will succeed, and 
the seven-and-sixpenny novel will follow the three volume 
novel at thirty-one shillings and sixpence into limbo ; but 
there is much virtue in that “if.” 


STILL. LIFE. 
The copper jug you filled with autumn leaves, 
With turning bracken, yellow as old lace, 
Reflects its glowing burden and receives 
An added lustre in its ruddy face. 


The copper jug, the bracken fronds, the bold 
Bright leaves you set upon a rosewood shelf, 
Which mirrors liquidly the red and gold, 
And gains a depth and richness for itself. 


I marvel that a dying bunch can give 

Dead wood and hard unbreathing metal, semblan 
Of life so truly, I could swear they live, 

And stir with hope and tremble at remembrance 


J. M. 
HE C.P.R.E. has for some time had its count art 
in Scotland, but hitherto there has been no | lic 


body like the National Trust, to which benefactor: ay 
bequeath properties. The gap is now to be made od 
by the formation of a National Trust for Scotlan otf 
which the Duke of Atholl is to be president and ord 
Crawford vice-president. Its functions will be s) ‘ar 
to those of the ‘Trust for Englaad and Wales, and pi ite 
individuals are invited to become members on the pay at 
of an annual subscription of a guinea. The activiti of 
the Scottish Trust will naturally depend on the { ds 
available for securing properties, although, no doubt, pi. ‘te 
gifts will be made from time to time as they have bec’ in 
England. ‘The movement for preserving historic buil. 2s 
and places of natural beauty has made such imn. .se 
progress in the last few years that already the older ) 'y 
has its hands fully occupied in administering the 1 
properties in its ownership. To be relieved of a ; ‘tt 
of its responsibilities by a sister association will, therefore, 
be very welcome. 
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LORD BIRKENHEAD 


By Lorp 


yRD BIRKENHEAD displayed an unusual combination 
of cynicism, emotion and sentiment. He was no admirer 
of President Wilson, of whom he left an unfinished 
biography, but they had certain points of resemblance. 

~ They each possessed a clear, logical mind, with remarkable 
of expression and exposition. But here they parted. 
was a cold fish, devoid of sentiment and emotion, except 
dealing with abstract principles or people in the mass. 
stroyed his friendships by logical analysis. Birkenhead, 
other hand, was devoted to his friends under all circum- 
He stuck to them through thick and thin, and had the 
inspiring warm affection in return. Likewise he possessed 
lescribable something that made him a spectacular figure 
stage on which he happened to be. In short, he was a 
age as well as an intellectual. You might like him or dislike 
dmire him or condemn him, but you could not disregard 
He had all the qualities necessary for a great public figure 

e presence, a sonorous voice, courage, a wonderful vocabu- 
id definite opinions. His views on any particular subject 
be right or wrong, but his hearers knew exactly where he 


VY. Thomas. 


RIDDELL. 


stood. Had he remained in the House of Commons, he might 
well have become Prime Minister. He was a realist of a pre- 
nounced order and never hesitated to say what he thought. He 
had no use for cranks or visionaries, and frequently incurred their 
wrath by plain, outspoken, destructive criticism. His Rectorial 
Address at Glasgow, in particular, caused much antagonistic 
comment. He had little faith in international amity, and had 
the courage to say what many people think but endeavour to 
conceal even from themselves. He was a great Englishman, and 
never backward in proclaiming the glories of his country. He 
had many sorts of eloquence. He was a fine platform-speaker, 
a fine advocate, a fine Parliamentarian and a fine after-dinner 
speaker, but his style was always the same—crisp, concise, clear 
and pungent, with flashes of humour. His best after-dinner 
speeches were unprepared. The less he prepared, the more he 
scintillated. Notwithstanding his political activities, his outlook 
on life was that of the lawyer. No man more closely represented 
the traditions of the Bar. Gray’s Inn was his spiritual home. As 
Lord Chancellor he far surpassed all expectations. He con- 
ducted the proceedings in the House with dignity, skill and 
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authority, and on the judicial side his judgments were admirable, 
both in matter and style. His judicial appointments were made 
without fear or favour. Considerations of friendship or influence 
in high places were ruthlessly thrust aside. He always appointed 
the best man. What he said about Lord Westbury applied in 
a great degree to himself : 

It is hard to give an accurate idea of Lord Westbury’s personality. 
So much depends on the impression he made on the observer. . . . If 
any were so rash as to engage him in verbal warfare he overwhelmed them 
with an acid wit applied with unerring skill to the topic on which the victim’s 
sensibilty was most keen. His superb confidence in his ability and destiny, 
his vaulting ambition, and his bitter tongue led him to spare none and to 
ask mercy from none. <A master of language, gifted with powers of luminous 
exposition, of great learning, and of unerring skill in discerning the real 
serious issue, he used his advantages to the utmost. Few, if any, 
advocates have had his remarkable ability in the selection and marshalling 
of facts, related in language so aptly chosen, that the conclusion seems obvious 
beyond argument. Few have enjoyed the faculty of making the abstruse 
seem elementary, and complications simple, or have been able to combine 
in the same degree cogeney with lucidity. 


The Land Legislation Acts, with which his name is associated, 
were not his invention. ‘They were mainly the outcome of the 


busy brains of Lord Haldane and other conveyancing pun, 


Nevertheless, Lord Birkenhead was responsible for placing ; 
on the Statute Book. Opinions differ as to their merits. 
a strange commentary on our legislative methods that so 
and complicated were these measures that no member of 
House of Lords or House of Commons had the courage to cri: 
them. Inan amusing after-dinner speech to solicitors, Birken 
made the caustic remark, ‘“‘ For generations my name wi 
perpetuated by these Acts of Parliament, but you unfort 
gentlemen will have the burden of carrying out their provisio 

In the Irish settlement he took a leading part. He and Mj 
Collins were kindred spirits, and it is an open secret tha 
settlement was largely due to Birkenhead’s influence with Cx 

He possessed great physical strength. At the Univ: 
he played football. Later he devoted himself to hunting, 
lawn tennis, flying and yachting. He never seemed tired. 
did these varied pursuits prevent him from being an omni\ 
reader and prolific author. His trouble was that he w 
to get too much out of life. No human frame could sta: 
strain he imposed upon his mind and body. That is w! 
died at the early age of fifty-eight. 


THE ENGLISH TREE 


OUR thoughts, I know, rush immediately to the oak. 

You are wrong, as usual. The oak grows in England, 

and did, at one time, provide a quantity of timber for 

our ships. The horrid fact we have to face to-day is 

that we are no longer a great oak-producing country. 
[t grows, as a tree, More numerously in Russia. Our commercial 
“ old’? oak comes from Austria. There are more oaks in Spain 
than in England. 

Those of you who know your Wipling as you ought will 
remember that he brackets together oak and ash and thorn. 
Now, thorn is distinctively English. Probably you see more 
thorn in a day’s railway ride across England than in any country 
in the world. But I never feel quite sure that the thorn is a 
tree. There is something unarboreal about it. It is beautiful 
to see, to smell. It has an extraordinary strength and vitality ; 
but its habit is that of a bush or shrub. It is inhuman, magic, 
mysterious as an elf or wizard is among men. We are left 
with the ash. That I believe to be the most English tree you 
can find. I do not know where it grows, as it grows with us. 
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And even here you will not find it in woods; in clumps 0! 
a dozen at the most. But at its best, the ash will 
alone. 

It is well fitted to do so. The proper place for a pop 
the banks of the Somme. Whoever has marched there k 
that. The thick, jagged silhouette of oaks is meant for 


coppices, the graceful uniformity of elm and beech for the wo 


the dark mass of pines for the forest. But the ash does nv: 
to be duplicated. It is in itself a sylvan fountain. Its bi 
curve over, its twigs splash up like the fingers of a hand, r 
palm upwards. It is very individual, and thus very En 
It stands alone. And it does not talk. From no other tre 
the wind extract so little sound. It comes into leaf late, 


never luxuriantly. The ash, then, is my notion of the En: 


tree. I cannot see it standing in an open plain, nor yet in 
formalavenue or mall. Its place, I think, is the English hed 
between the single oak, that stands in such a place, and 
even older thorn, where Kipling placed it. And, best of 
I like to see it at the corner, the special corner that is to be fi 








“AT ITS BEST, THE ASH WILL STAND ALONE.” 
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in every English farm, where the long pasture ends in a pond, 
and beyond a high bank, above which the corn stands nearly 
waist high, and even the best of farmers can hardly grudge a 
poppy or two. Not much of a landscape, you may say. I 
would not change it for any in the world. [ am not boasting. 
There may be beauty in the world that I know nothing of. But 
if Mont St. Michel in its bay, by moonlight ; the Oberland from 
Berne, at sunset ; Corfu, in silver and sapphire of early morning ; 


or Como, in the stillness of noon, from San Martino, were offered 
me, | would still come back to the long pasture, Just below the 
plous and lie under the wild rose bush, in the corner, so that 


I can see in the pond, framed with the yellow flag, the reflection 
of my ashtree. Tall and rounded, its leaves separate themselves 


suffici atly to leave between them glimpses of our pale northern 
sky. the breeze freshens, it swings all together, and under the 
light ¢ cen of its leaves 

is a shimmer of 

gold 


wn below the 
past the trees 
thic .en, the road 
runs “sere, the pecu- 
liar ep, narrow, 
cafio: - like lane of 
Engl .d, with hedges 
that iay be anything 


up t> ten feet im 
heig! and so. full 
and »road that we 
mu waste, any 
Fren man will tell 
us, acre out of 
every square mile on 
bram.'e and bracken, 
the vayside flowers, 
coars grass, and a 


deep urrow of shade. 
It is well wasted, we 
shali »ply. Across the 
road the trees stand 
thick + still, oak and 
elm, and amid their 
rounded summits, close 
and solid as if one 
could walk on them, 
obtruc'es suddenly that 
other [*nglish thing, a 
square parapet of grey 
stone that surmounts 
the tower of the village 


church, with a small 
rickety flagstaff on 
which the flag is 
hoisted on Empire day, 
as on the ‘‘old 


Queen's’’ birthday and 
one or two other holy 
days, with that illogical 
but stubborn loyalty of 
England to certain 
memories. Down be- 
low, in the church- 
yard, it is never very 
light from May to 
October, the old trees 
stand so thick above ; 
and among the tombs 
of two hundred years, 
and the forgotten, 
obliterated graves of 
another six hundred at 
least, | cannot see, but 
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Asia and the seas—between 1914 and 1918. It is quite alone. 
Neither the Black Death, nor the discovery of the New World, 
nor the momentous change in the style of faith that is professed 
in the old church, has any such stone for its witness. It 
bears a line from the Bible, another from an English poet, and a 
score of names. And the old sexton moves round it, cutting the 
long grass and nettles and simple flowers of the place, as if it 
were a portent. And so it may be, this unusual thing in that 
acre of ordered habit and tranquil repose. That is why I turn 
away from all that prospect, to look at my ash tree, and the 
rough bank on which it stands, and the pond of the meadow corner. 
Something like them has always been, long before the Church 
stood in its churchyard, and with even less change. All that 
ancient peace and dignity may go, one day, but my ash tree, 
or another like it, renewing its gracious presence, there will 
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I can hear, from 

Moment to moment, te 
an old man who moves ike. 
there with a scythe. ‘ 

So 1. sO much a4 

part «! the place is he, THE TREE OF THE SOUTH DOWNS. 


that | might be Time 

hims come down, there, so pensive that he might be musing 
upon “he uneventful fate, recorded on all those greening slabs, 
that “nd to sink a little awry, as the years pass, and Sarah, 


the e of John, Daniel, the son of Daniel, and William and 
Geors and Pleasance are gradually a little more established in 
Heavy 1. How surprisingly among all those stand out some one 


or tv a wife who is a stranger, an infant son! But I do not 
think e is consciously reflecting. This is his place in life, his 


wor! s here, he must know these names and records by heart. 
But -re is one stone at which he stops a little uncertainly, as 
fe 1g it to be a strange thing, as indeed it is. Nothing in 
the mmed history of all the centuries during which the wind 
has stled, and the rain dripped, and the sun shone on that 
squi 1d tower and.the roof humped against it, is so strange. 
For s stone, a simple monolith, with little ornament (the 
pati 's a poor one) commemorates the death of “‘ men of this 


Paris” who fell’’ in most extraordinary places—in Europe and 


always be, shading the brambles and roses of the hedge and danc- 
ing to its own reflection in the still water. Beyond it, the ground 
rises. There is a big field, perhaps another, then rough ground, 
then the edge of the cliff, and then the sea. I cannot hear iv, 
but if I stand up, I can see that the land stops, somewhere up 
above there, where the trees lean at violent angles, and gorse 
and heather swim in the heat. That is the limit of the human 
imagination, the wide blue space, with no landmark, the great 
impersonality of the sea. I do not desire to see so far, nor to 
become so insignificant. I should like to be buried, neither in 
the close conformity of the churchyard nor out in the pathless 
anonymity of the waves, but just here, under this shining, 
bowing and soundless tree, with a cluster of English flowers 
at my head, and at my feet the place where the slow cattle 
come to stand and swish their tails, and birds and little water 
beasts make small sounds. That seems to me the best place 
on earth. R. H. Mottram. 
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; WINDSOR CASTLE, A FAMOUS LANDMARK FOR PILOTS. 
South-east are the Staines and Laleham reservoirs, which indicate the positions of some half-dozen 
aerodromes. 


hs ; IPSWICH AERODROME. 
This circle markiag has been standardised for all established landing grounds in Great Britain. 


> 3 = “ 


; THE DOG TRACK AT WIMBLEDON. 
It points S.S.E. and N.N.W. Five minutes in S.S.E. direction takes an airman to Croydon. 
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CROSS-COUNTRY FLYING 


HE accomplishment of a p 

landing in an aeroplane |! 

with it the same kind of j; 

pleasure that is obtained f 

perfectly timed stroke in c 
or tennis or golf; but the com; 
according to time-table of a 4 
cross-country flight brings an em: 
reward which is unlike that to be 
in the other sports and which is ji; 
ways more satisfying. To go o 
route on the map and then to dir 
aeroplane by compass and to ; 
recognise the landmarks as the 
underneath at the times predicted 
delightful revelatory quality the 
not be paralleled in any other fc 
travel. The navigation of a shir 
is too scientific and impersons 
finding the way in a motor car 
land is usually too unscientifi 
personal. Finding the way by ai: 
the perfect blend of calculatio 
observation. The wise pilot 
rely entirely upon either his f 
upon known landmarks. 

Methods of flying across c 
have developed almost as rapid|; 
design and construction of a‘ op, 
The chief change has been the tra. 
ence of the pilot’s allegiance n 
maps to his compass. In the e 
of aerial navigation the pilot fle, 
by map, following railway li: 
England and roads in France and 
by prominent landmarks all th 
If he looked at his compass at all, i 
only after he had got lost or whe: 
was flying over the sea or in cl 
Now the pilot goes entirely by 
pass, flying all the time on a ck 
bearing and only using his maps ir 
air to check his drift. This chan; 
the methods followed has been 
largely as a result of the improved « 
passes available, and it has put an 
gether new and better appearan 
cross-country flying. The early 
passes were sometimes so unstea 
it was difficult to keep a sensitive 
seater aeroplane on an accurate « 
by their aid; but steering a m 
light aeroplane by a modern ape: 
compass is as easy as steering 
by compass. The old rule “ kic! 
compass,” or press forward wit): 
foot on the rudder bar on the 
towards which the compass car 
pears to be swinging, applie: 
enables an extremely accurate 
to be followed without any great 
or attention. 

Maps as well as compasse: 
been much improved from the 
point of view. The R.A.F. edit 
the Ordnance Survey maps ar 
civil air maps, all on the scale « 
to the mile, which is a satis 
scale for ordinary flying, giv: 
details as high wireless masts, 
are dangerous in thick weath: 
mark all aerodromes and pro 
areas. A more recent aid to 
navigation is the painting of the : 
of towns and villages on the ro 
large buildings in white letters 
increasing number of places are 
marked in this way, and at sor 
them a compass rose is also pair 
or, at any rate, an arrow showin 
north-south line. These marking 
not enable the pilot to pay less 
tion to his compass, but they aid 
in checking drift and in rapidly | 
his position in bad weather whe 
does not want to spend more time 
is absolutely necessary with his 
inside the cockpit consulting his 1 
A well known petrol firm is havir 
its depots marked in this way 01 
roof for the benefit of cross-co\ 
flyers, and within a year there sh 
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be in Great Britain in all more than a thousand places 
marked. 

But, however lavishly the country is furnished with aerial 
signposts, it will always be necessary for the pilot to know how 
to work out a compass course and how to fly by it. The usual 
method begins with the drawing of a straight line on the map from 
the point of departure to the destination. ‘This line is the track 
which the aeroplane will follow, and a close study of it will show 
what {andmarks may be expected and where the ground rises 
so9 much that low clouds might be resting on the hill-tops. The 
second step is to ascertain by protractor the true bearing of this 
track, and then to convert the true to the magnetic bearing by 
addition or subtraction of the magnetic variation for the year. 
If these were no wind the pilot would have to fly on this magnetic 
beari: : and would pass along over the track marked on the map. 
His .oced over the ground would be exactly equal to the air 
spee of his aeroplane as indicated by his air speed indicator. 
But. ufortunately, cross-country flying is not so simple as this— 
orp aps one should say fortunately, for if there were no more 
in it .an flying on the track bearing, it would be duller than it is. 
It is 4e wind that complicates matters. 

ie aeroplane will often be flying on a bearing which differs 
agre ¢ deal from the track bearing. ‘The amount of the difference 
is a‘ ortained by the triangle of velocities calculation on the 
grou | before setting off on the flight, or it is ascertained by a 
proc s of trial and error in the air. If the pilot is flying from 
east west and the wind is from the north, he will have to point 
his  coplane northwards as a ferryman points his boat up- 
strea’.. At the aerodrome of departure the pilot will estimate 
thes ength and direction of the wind and will bear to left or 
tori. it of his track bearing by what he judges to be a sufficient 
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amount to compensate for the drift of his machine. If, when 
he arrives in sight of the first landmark on his track, he finds that 
he is some distance to the right of it, he will strike more to 
the left, and so at each point he recognises on the ground he 
will check his drift and keep his aeroplane as nearly as possible 
over the track. 

This apparently rather haphazard method of checking drift 
is usually sufficiently accurate for any kind of flight which an 
amateur pilot is likely to make, but in large machines which carry 
an observer or navigator instruments for ascertaining drift over 
land or sea are available. Single-seater machines sometimes have 
markings on their wings and tail planes by means of which a 
pilot can obtain a drift bearing. The angle of drift and the wind 
speed together with the air speed of the aeroplane enable the ground 
speed to be calculated—again by the triangle of velocities—so 
that the pilot can tell by the aid of a watch and time sheet the 
exact position he ought to be in at any given moment. 

In practice the pilot usually makes a rough estimation of 
drift and ground speed before setting off, and then checks his 
calculations in the air by means of map reading. He flies on a 
compass course—and it must be remembered that in estimating 
the compass course there is compass deviation as well as magnetic 
variation to be taken into account—and compares the ground he 
sees below him with the ground represented on the map close 
to the track line which he has previously drawn. The rest is a 
matter of adjusting for drift caused by the wind. When once 
the drift has been ascertained it is possible in fine weather to 
bowl along for great distances without anxiety, relying solely 
upon the compass. Private pilots have learnt to trust their com- 
passes, and this has greatly simplified cross-country flying and 
made it much more enjoyable. OLIVER STEWART. 








WESTWARD HO! 


By BerNarRD Darwin. 


LACID golf with one’s friends on a noble links when 
there is no crowd, no competition and nothing to 
write—here was one of the pleasantest of all prospects, 
I thought to myself as I set out to Westward Ho! 
and, for once in a while, the reality was as pleasant 

as its anticipation. On one afternoon it rained so pitilessly 
that we had to walk home in bedraggled procession from the 
fifth hole, and the same breeze blew every day, an easterly 
breeze which is not the best one for the course; but these 
were very small blemishes on a delightftil five days. 

\ll great courses possess some romantic qualities. They 
have all, for instance, been the breeding grounds of great golfers, 
and irom the Devonshire course came two whom I need only 
designate as H. G. H. and J. H. 'T., but that which gives me 
a particular thrill about Westward Ho! is a quality which I 
can only call old-fashioned. It is not, goodness knows, that 
the course itself is not up to date ; it is long enough and fierce 
enough for the youngest slashers, and it is in apple-pie order, 
with admirable greens. There is, however, something peaceful 
and private about it which makes me feel as if the clock had 
been put back and that I still, as of yore, belonged to a small 
and select community, playing a strange game which made of 
its votaries a brotherhood in a cold, uncaring world. In an 
empty time like the present there are so agreeably few people 
there, and all of them are so friendly and welcoming. And 
then it was one of the first famous courses of which I ever 
heard. My father went to play there when I was a very small 
boy and brought me back glowing accounts of the wonderful 
turf, the huge bunker, the spiky rushes and the play of the 
long-vanished Matt Allan, so that it was one of my earliest 
ambitions to see it. It was to Westward Ho! moreover, that 
I went on one of the first tours of the Oxford and Cambridge 
Goliing Society. All these things make it for me one of the 
most romantic of golfing places, and now that I have been 
there again the glamour is stronger than ever. 

‘ is one of the interesting and characteristic things about 
Wes vard Ho! that its golf is not in the least homogeneous. 
The: are the flat holes at the beginning and the end, and the 
und . iting sandhill holes in the middle, and they are quite 
unli.: one another. There can be no question which have 
the -reater fascination. It is that wonderful broken country 
ofs dand rushes, from the third to the tenth, let us say, which 
give che supreme thrill. That is the older part of the course, 
anc was that stretch of golfing country, than which there is 
no .er in the world, which made General Moncrieffe utter 
the istoric words, “ Providence obviously designed this for 
ag: links.” The course in its first days began at the Pebble 
Ric, and it is only when we drive off to the third hole that 
we >| that we are on thoroughly sacred ground. Similarly, 
Whe ve hit our tee shots to the eleventh in the afternoon we 


feel that just for that day we are saying good-bye to the intensest 
joys of living. And yet those flat holes, though they have not 
the same superficial attractions, are horribly good ; and, indeed, 
I have an uneasy consciousness that one of the reasons why 
I like the middle holes the best is that they come more within 
the compass of my game and do not show up its deficiencies 
quite so clearly as do some of the others. 

As I said before, the east wind blew all the time, and it 
rather spoilt one or two of the finest holes. The third, for 
example, was too long. I doubt whether anyone could quite 
have reached the green in two, and for ordinary mortals there 
was little fear even cf reaching the bunkers some way short 
of it. The fifth, again, was merely a matter of tossing a mashie- 
niblick shot as high as possible in the air and hoping not to 
run over; with another wind it would have been almost as 
difficult a short hole as that splendid sixteenth. At the tenth, 
where there is a vast sea of rushes to carry, the danger lay not 
in the carry, but in the likelihood of running across the fairway 
into the subsidiary group of rushes on the far side. One day, 
as I was preparing to drive there, one of my enemies said in 
a tone of guileless enquiry, “ I suppose Stout would go straight 
for the green and get there.” He must think me a very vain 
creature if he believes that I can thus be tempted to my doom. 
No doubt, however, the illustrious Mr. Stout could have driven 
the green, and that is not the way in which the hole is intended 
to be played ; it wants an adverse, not a helping, wind. On 
the other hand, the wind gave some of the holes an additional 
glory. It was a thoroughly satisfactory sensation to see the 
ball disappear over the big bunker at the fourth; the second 
shots at the sixth and seventh had often to be played with wood, 
the tee shot at the eleventh, with the wind blowing hard on one’s 
back, was awe-inspiring, and to finish with a five and a four 
(I don’t know that I ever did it) was to throw out one’s chest 
and imagine oneself a man and a golfer. 

One of the great problems of Westward Ho! lies in the 
judging of distance. I doubt if any other course is so testing 
in this respect. At the flat holes there is so very little to guide 
the eye, and to be caught in two minds about a shot is one of 
the surest ways of missing it. An eminent architect has spoken 
contemptuously of certain bunkers as “‘ lighthouses,” which, 
far from harming the player, help him to gauge his distance. 
The flat holes at Westward Ho! are by no means without 
bunkers, but these are not conspicuous and give one but few 
clues. Even the local demon has to think sometimes what 
club to take, and now and again he thinks wrong. As to the 
stranger, he is in an almost constant state of scratching his head 
before the shot and unjustly blaming his caddie after he has 
made a mess of it. 

I was told of an American gentleman who had been to 
Westward Ho! for a few days’ visit, and on leaving expressed 
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his warm admiration for the course, but added, ‘‘ I don’t like 
your long grass.”’ This was his profane manner of alluding to 
the great sea rushes which are the pride and terror of the course. 
There has been made a new rule about them. ‘Till lately, 
when his ball lay in or under or touching a rush, the player 
could lift and drop his ball behind that rush or a similar one not 
nearer the hole under penalty of one stroke (I have not quoted 
the rule verbatim, but I hope I have given its sense). Now the 
rule is the rule of golf as to an unplayable ball and we must go back 
to the place whence we came and lose stroke and distance. This 
seems to me a good thing, first because it is always well to play 
by the rules of golf if possible and, secondly, because the old 
rule gave scope for argument. Whether it is a good thing or 
not, it has had an interesting result. ‘Those whose business 
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it is to retrieve balls from the rushes say that since the old py'e 
was abolished they have less retrieving to do. The sey, 
penalty has made golfers take greater care to keep clear o! 
dreadful hazard. 

For myself, I have only this complaint about the rus! 
I did not go into them very often, but when I did, my bali 
always found inextricably embedded in a particularly ¢ 
clump. Whenever my friends, who knew the course, hit: ;; 
shots into the rushes, I used to hope for the best, and ! 
regularly disappointed. ‘The ball invariably bounded 
off a clump or threaded its way between half a dozen of { 
to lie absolutely clear. This was local knowledge carric. 
an aggravating point of perfection. 1 wish they would te! 
their secret. 
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SIR GOMER BERRY’S HORSES and PIC 


N a previous issue of 
Country Lire (August 
2nd, 1930) reference has 
been made to Sir Gomer 
Berry’s_ stock-breeding 

activities at the Pendley Stock 
Farms, Tring. The distinction 
earned by Sir Gomer’s Short- 
horns at this year’s shows has 
also been emulated by the other 
livestock. Pendley has been the 
home of a famous Shire horse 
stud for many years and the 
Pendley prefix is to be found 
in the pedigrees of some of the 
best strains in the stud book. 
Shire horses breed very true to 
type, and the quickest route 
towards establishing a stud 
capable of winning the highest 
honours is to select foundation 
stock of approved breeding and 
subsequently to mate with horses 
which have earned distinction 
in the show ring. It is by no 
means accidental that some of 
the best horses of the breed 
which have maintained an unbeaten record, have appeared at 
the London Shire Show in consecutive years. It is true that this 
is a show where judges are guided by conformation, rather than 
by any demonstration of working capacities, but the conformation 
of the horse has been closely studied, and as the accepted type is 
founded on haulage requirements, it follows that these factors 
are closely observed. As an illustration of the successful working 
of the existing system, it may be mentioned that most of the 
London champions have left their mark upon the breed. In 
other words, good horses tend to beget other horses equally 
good. 

The Shire-horse breeding activities at Pendley have, in the 
past, been identified with some wonderful breeding mares. 
Recently, however, attention has been paid to stallions, and 
there are signs that the venture in this direction will prove 
successful. Horse breeding, however, is not quite parallel with 
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SHIRE MARE: PENDLEY ROSE MARIE. 








SHIRE FOUR YEAR OLD MARE: 
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cattle, sheep or pig bre 


) 
Few studs exist where is 
economical or even des le 
to be entirely self-conta d, 
Famous breeding ares € 
treated in  accordanc h 
results, and their matizgs oe 
most carefully studied, ) 


from the viewpoint « - 
formation and blood ines, 
This often necessitates toe ¢)1- 


ployment of a number « es 
in the course of a single s n. 

The present stud at Pend- 
ley comprises about 53 horses, 
ot which 20 are brood mares, 
while there are two stallicas, 


The Pendley horses not only 
have an excellent ancestry, but 
are remarkably well balanced in 
all those qualities which make 
the ideal draft horse. Such a 
horse must not only be massively 
“built,” but, in addition, must 
possess the necessary qualities 
of powerful legs and feet. ‘lhe 
illustrations afford some idea of 
the type that is aimed at. It will be observed that these horses 
are big, without being coarse, and that they have a character 
about them which distinguishes them from more common types. 

‘The mares and fillies have had a wonderful season at this 
year’s shows. Some of these are so good as to merit individual 
comment. If the older mares are famous, there is something still 
more attractive in the young stock, which are growing up to 
maturity. The mares at Pendley all have qualities which appeal 
to different judges. No two judges are exactly alike in ‘heir 
tastes, just as no two animals are always at the top of their form 
at the same time. There is an art, too, in selecting those wich 
are likely to do best, and Mr. Bishop follows the wise princ'ple 
of never taking an animal away for exhibition purposes if * is 
not likely to reveal its true form. There has, however, ven 
a remarkable consistency in the show placings so far as the 
Pendley horses are concerned this year. Among the : ore 
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SHIRE MARE: KERRY CLANISH. 
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Twi YEAR OLD SHIRE FILLY: LLYNCHLYS LADY LOU. 
famo s of the mares is the four vear old Pendley Rose Marie, by 
Mon. ; Green Friar and out of a dam by Barn King Cole. Her 
show ring record is one of success throughout, for she started by 
winn 1g in London as a yearling, and since then has annexed firsts 
and hampionships at many shows. ‘This year she led in a good 
class “or mares with foal at foot at the Royal Show at Manchester. 
She 3 a big mare, with beautifully formed legs and feet, which, 
after all, are the essentials in horse breeding. Another companion 
in t!2 same class at Manchester stood third, viz. Fenny Misty 
Mor , a black six year old, by Marden Blend and out of a mare 
by Caampion Clansman. Her pedigree is of the highest, and 
ther: is with this mare, too, a creditable list of successes, which 
plac’ her among the best of the breed. 

Of the breeding mares which have bred foals this year there 
are two particularly famous, and they stood first and second 
respectively in their class at the Manchester Royal. The first 
of these is the brown four year old Windrush Tulip, by Heirloom 
3rd, a sire which distinguished himself by the victories of his 
progeny at the last Shire Horse Show. Windrush Tulip was 
champion at the Harrogate Royal, last year, and first in her clas 
at London in the spring. It speaks well for her show qualities that 
she was again fit enough to win at the Royal this year, Kerry 
Clanish Maid, a bay seven year old by the famous sire Basildon 
Clansman and out of a mare by Halstead Blue Blood stood second 
to ‘Tulip at Manchester, but she was reserve champion mare at 
London this spring. ‘There is a certain amount of variation of 
opinion as to which is the better of these two mares, and at 
Manchester the judge regarded a good young horse as being 
better than a good horse of greater age. 

Of the three year old fillies, Permanent Wave, a black horse 
by Darley Wild Wave, and out of a dam by Champion’s Goal- 
keeper, has been the first string at many of the earlier shows this 
summer, though a rival is the bay Eccleston Real Fashion, by 
the former London champion Herontye Buscot and out of a 
mare by Lunesdale Kingmaker. This latter filly secured third 
award in her class at the Manchester Royal. The two year 
group of fillies contains what good judges consider to be the best 
horse in England to-day. This is the brown Llynchlys Lady Lou, 
by Basildon Clansman and out of a Blaisdon Draughtsman mare. 
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“ARLING SHIRE FILLY: PENDLEY MARCELINE. 
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THREE YEAR OLD SHIRE FILLY: PERMANENT WAVE. 


This is a well grown filly with excellent bone, feather and feet. 
She was junior champion at the London Shire Show, and champion 
at the Oxfordshire. Her appearance at Manchester gave her the 
coveted female championship, which Sir Gomer has now won 
for two years in succession, while Pendley Rose Marie was 
reserve for this honour to her stud companion. Of the yearling 
fillies, another daughter of Darley Wild Wave, viz, Pendley 
Marceline is carrying the Pendley colours to victory at this year’s 
shows, including the Royal. 

The horse which it is hoped will establish a reputation as a 
stud horse at Pendley is the home-bred two year old brown 
Pendley Seedsman, sired by the famous stock-getter Seedsman 
and out of a Ratcliffe King Cole mare. He won the champion- 
ship at the Oxfordshire Show this year and he has the makings of 
a sire. 

The pig-breeding activities at Pendley have been confined 
to the Middle White and Berkshire breeds. Both these breeds 
have a measure of agreement in conformation and qualities, but 
differ slightly in type and, of course, in colour. The Middle 
White herd, however, is the one which up to the present has 
featured most prominently in the show ring. Pig breeding is a 
popular hobby with many at present, and the competition is par- 
ticularly keen in consequence. One finds, therefore, that the 
chances of ‘‘ sweeping the decks ’’ at the shows is rendered more 
difficult in view of the competition both intensive and extensive. 
Notwithstanding this, the Pendley Middle Whites have claimed 
their share of honours this year. The principal stock boar is the 
three year old Pendley Apache, full of Histon bloed, which, so 
far as this breed is concerned, speaks for itself. This boar has had 
a successful show career, and among other successes won the 
old boar class at the Manchester Royal. It is, however, among the 
sows and gilts that the strength of the Pendley Middle White 
herd is found. They are, without exception, a beautiful lot of 
long-bodied, neat-shouldered pigs. It was with a gilt of this 
type, Pendley Princess 8th in name, that the reserve for the female 
and supreme championship was secured at the Royal Show. 

‘Tribute has been paid in the previous article to the good 
judgment displayed by Mr. Bishop in controlling the Pendley 
Stock Farms. It is a policy at Pendley to stock only with the best. 
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TWO YEAR OLD SHIRE STALLION : PENDLEY SEEDSMAN. 




















































G. H. Parsons. 
A TYPICAL MIDDLE WHITE GILT AT PENDLEY. 


Nowhere does one come across animals which in themselves are 
not pleasing. Even the nurse cows employed for the Shorthorn 
herd are some of the best dairy cows that can be found, the argu- 
ment being that a good class of dairy cow cosis no more to keey 
:han a poorer one. Sirice they are good types, they milk better 
and can be marketed when desired at a good price. Large-scale 
pedigree stock farming of this character also demands the services 
of capable stockmen, and the Pendley stockmen are specialists in 
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Copyi 
MIDDLE WHITE BOAR: PENDLEY APACHE. 


their jobs. Such men have to devote a considerable part of cit 
life to the stock, which becomes their work and hobby at onean he 
same time. One man at Pendley who has become extre «ly 
successful is an ex-army captain who found it difficult to tle 
down to town life and gave up a comfortable livelihood intow ‘or 
the more strenuous duties of a stockman. ‘The stockmen ©: his 
country have certainly done much to secure for Britain the pr. ive 


she enjoys in the pedigree stock-breeding world. 
H. G. Ropinson 


THE COUNTRY WORLD 


HE Mixed Foursomes Tournament at Worplesdon, which 
will be played next week, is one of the pleasantest and most 
sociable events of the whole golfing year, and it is always amusing 
to see which couples have split up and taken fresh partners and 
which have remained faithful. Mlle Simone de la Chaume, 
now Madame Lacoste, is too busy furnishing to come, and so 
Mr. Roger Wethered has to seek a new partner. He has gone 
to France to get one, and is to play with one of the Miss Esmonds. 
Miss Wethered has also made a new alliance with Lord Charles 
Hope, and it should be an interesting one. Lord Charles can 
play very well, but he can go very crooked, and if he does, Miss 
Wethered will find herself in sylvan regions hitherto unknown 
to her. Another new and formidable partnership is that of 
Miss Diana Fishwick and the Hon. Michael Scott, and they 
will go grimly straight down the middle of the course. 


HE charming article on that characteristically English tree, 
the ash, which appears on another page, is written by Mr. 
R. H. Mottram, who rose suddenly to fame on the publication 
of The Spanish Farm, that most brilliant of War stories. Mr. 
Mottram’s love of the country is very evident in all he writes, 
but particularly so in his poems, of which a collected edition is 
appearing this week. He began writing verse as long ago as 1899 
over the pseudonym of ‘‘ J. Marjoram,”’ and declares to-day that 
he “used to consider poetry an effective means of expressing 
what one felt, but the notion does not seem to have survived 
my promotion to the rank of Sergeant.’’ It is some consolation 
to think that if, in this case, the War deprived us of a poet, it 
substituted for him a very fine prose writer. 


E referred in last week’s ‘‘ Country Notes ”’ to the fact that 

the Duchess of Northumberland was taking over the master- 
ship of the Percy Hounds, which had been held for the past 
eight seasons by the late Duke, and that two other ladies, Lady 
Harrington and Lady Curre, had within the past year taken over 
masterships in similar circumstances. That ladies can maintain 
packs of hounds and show excellent sport has long since been 
proved by Miss Somerville, Miss Guest and others, while Miss 
Frances Pitt, whose writing has so often graced the pages of this 
paper, has shown that control of foxhounds is consistent with 
the sympathy towards wild animals of a brilliant naturalist. 


T' is thirty years now since Lord Grey of Fallodon published 

his delightful book of essays on Fly Fishing, and since that 
day it has not only become firmly established as a classic, but has 
gone through no fewer than eight editions. In his recent years 
of retirement he has found time to go over the work and to write 
two new chapters, which contain a good deal of autobiography 
and many beautiful and memorable passages. Since the book first 
appeared Lord Grey has taken over fishing rights on the Cassley, 
and has, no doubt, become even more learned than before on the 
subject of salmon fishing. The new edition is to appear this 
week, with a number of wood-engravings by Mr. Eric Fitch 
Daglish, whose work is well known to collectors and lovers of 
books on nature subjects. 


VEN before the regular season has opened, a gloom has been 
cast over fox hunting in several parts of the kingdom by a 
series of casualties to Hunt servants. The south-east of England 
mourns the death, due to an accident in the field, of Gordon 
Knight, huntsman to the Old Surrey and Burstow Foxhounds. 





Knight had had an exceptionally brilliant career as a whip; n, 
particularly during the last few seasons with the Pytchley. \\ ith 
that pack he had aroused the admiration of all both for his feariess 
style of crossing a stiff country and also for the promise that 
he showed when, in the absence of Frank Freeman, he hunted 
hounds for some weeks of last season. He left the Shires this 
year with the chance of studying houndwork under rather quicter 
conditions, and his return to the Midlands as a huntsman appeared 
to be deferred for only a few seasons. He might very well have 
been a strong candidate for the position of huntsman to the 
Pytchley in succession to Freeman, but fate has ordained otherwise 
and the Hunt servant’s profession is robbed of one of the most 
talented of its youngest members. 


| haaaih~<rictenaiapiehes-nint: the tale of woe does not end in Surrey. 

All those who know anything of the Old Berkshire country 
will realise what a tragedy has befallen it in the confinement 
to hospital, with serious eye trouble, of Fred Holland. Ii ever 
there was a “‘one man” pack of hounds, it is the Old Berks 
under the guidance of Fred Holland. He has, indeed, been 
accustomed to have only one whipper-in, and the services of 
that one have seldom been in evidence. A greater artist ‘han 
Fred never jumped the redoubtable Rosy Brook, and it will 
indeed be a loss to the fox-hunting world if he is unable to hunt 
the pack which he has raised to such a pitch of excellence. 


HE alliance of Mr. C. B. Cochran with Mr. Gordon C-aig 
—of a great showman and a great stage artist—pror \ses 
the happiest of futures for the English theatre. It is morly 
twenty years since Mr. Gordon Craig shook the dust of the Len on 
stage from his feet. But during the interval he has not ce. sed 
to influence the world, from his exile in Italy, with pro! °ts, 
designs and exhortations for revolutions in theatrical art. ‘he 
younger stage designers and producers have been inspire: by 
his conceptions, many of which have been successfully adc ‘ed 
since the War by commercial theatres. He has been the origi: tor 
of the movement for simpler and more solid scenery, gr ter 
imagination in the dressing of plays, and the growth of ‘he 
““ producer ’”’ into an artist whose medium is colour, movei nt 
and form. Thus he will now find the way paved for him .d 
the public prepared to appreciate what, twenty years ago, see od 
to them bizarre. His creed, in a sentence, is that the » d 
‘theatrical’? should connote, not shoddiness and insinc (y 
but the union of the three great arts of literature, acting 4 
design into a single emotional experience. 


HEN Geoffrey Scott’s ashes were received at New Co! ‘¢ 
Chapel on Tuesday it must have been to some of « it 
gathering of his friends the first sure proof of his death. +e 
had left them for the United States, where he was to edit e 
Boswell Papers, as gay and delightful as ever. From time 0 
time some of them received a letter, then, suddenly, the ne s 
came that he was dead. It seemed impossible that it could 
true, that that brilliant mind was still. Somehow, some tt! 
he would turn up again. To those who witnessed the sim 
ceremony on Wednesday Cory’s exquisite lines seemed penn ¢ 
for him and none other : 
But now that thou art lying, my dear old Carian guest, 
A handful of grey ashes, long, long ago at rest, 
Still are thy pleasant voices, thy nightingales, awake ; 
For Death, he taketh all away, but them he cannot take. 
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AT THE THEATRE 


MR. MAUGHAM’S YOUNGEST GENERATION 


HE play of the week has been, as everybody rightly 

thought -it would be, Mr. Somerset Maugham’s ‘‘ The 

Breadwinner””’ at the Vaudeville Theatre. This is 

what our more sensation-loving newspapers are apt 

to call an “ attack’ upon the young people of to-day. 
In these more sober columns I should prefer to call it a gesture 
of weariness occasioned by the noisy vapidity of a generation 
whic!. would willingly exchange all the world’s poetry from 
Virg' to Sitwell, and all the world’s painting from Cimabue 
to \. vinson, for a motor bicycle capable of doing Brixton to 
Picc. iilly Circus in the level and requisite number of minutes. 
It. v be that the newest generation has a new culture; it 
has rtainly none of the old and is not eager to acquire it. 
[he our young people in ‘‘ The Breadwinnerx ” are of opinion 
that heir two sets of parents, all in the early forties, are so 
mou y that the lethai chamber is indicated. Alternatively, 
they hould be retired on £250 a year, compulsorily handing 
over he balance of their income in order that their children 
may ‘lay lawn tennis all day and sit noisily up all night. ‘The 
child en believe that the mouldiness of their progenitors is 
the «rect result of the War, since of all generations the War 
gene ition is the mouldiest. The reader will observe that 
the « uldren’s slang is almost as limited as their ideas. ‘‘ After 
all, y hen was the War ?”’ one little beast enquires. Curiously 
enouzh, when it comes to this sort of game the elders play it 
bette: than the children. Some little time ago I remember 
hearing a young cub opine that something or other was 
“lousy.” Tle added: ‘‘ But what can you expect? It’s 
only another result of the War !”’ Whereupon an elderly man, 
of \\aose courage in certain situations his contemporaries still 
sper s, rose, yawned, stretched himself, and said wearily: 
“Woat war?” It should, perhaps, be explained here that 
the four children belong to two families—the Battles and the 
Grangers. Neither Mrs. Battle nor Mrs. Granger has as much 
common sense as would go in a vanity-bag, and neither perceives 
that her brood should be sent to bed, kept there and on bread 
and water until such time as these boisterous young animals 
become thinking beings. Charles Battle sees himself on the 
point of being hammered on the Stock Exchange. The bank, 
having confidence in Charles’s personal character, is disposed 
to lend him the {£50,000 or other sum necessary to avert that 
calamity, an act of friendliness which suggests that Mr. 
Maugham’s acquaintance with the ways of banks is limited 
Let me whisper to Mr. Maugham that the only people who 
get advances from banks are those who don’t rezlly need them. 
However, that is by the way. Now consider Mr. Battle’s 
situation. He can accept the bank’s offer and, indeed, has 
the cheque in his pocket drawn by no less a person than the 
chairman of the bank. ‘This, in my view, is even less like a 
chairman than the other was like a bank, though that again 
is by the way. Now, if Battle accepts the cheque, it is obvious 
that he will have to spend the rest of his life living up to his 
name and giving battle to every kind of extravagance in order 
to pay the bank back. And all for what? Simply to keep 
Mrs. Battle, who is tired of being fond of him, and the Battle 
brats who had never become fond of him at all. Brats is a 
nasty word, but these children are completely nasty and deserve 
it. Charles decides that the struggle simply isn’t worth while 
and that he would rather be hammered. After which he proposes 
to desert wife, family and Golders Green, and live a happy, 
care-free bachelor existence somewhere between Southsea 
and the South Seas. He is helped in this decision by the fact 
that he has a private fortune of twenty thousand pounds, fifteen 
of which he proposes to hand to Mrs. Battle and the children, 
keening the remainder to himself. He goes out to his new 
life \'amming the door, and on the morning following the pro- 
ducon you could have neatly divided London’s dramatic 
cri 3 into those who compared Charles Battle with Nora 
He ver and those who didn’t, there being, of course, no 
res. blance, analogy or contact between the two characters. 
Th: curtain then drops, and if Ibsen is to be referred to at all, 
it. uid be much better to say that this is the point at which 
tha rascible genius would have raised it. For what he would 
ha: wanted to know, and what the spectators at the Vaudeville 
mu have been curious about, is how the two halves of this 
div -d family are going to get on. How is Mrs. Battle going 


to onage on £750 a year less income-tax? How is young 
Pa ing to like standing behind some store-counter peddling 
8s, pace Callisthenes, a piffing way of life? How is Judy 
e° to enjoy selling hats or Etruscan pottery or taking down 
my 


concerning hogsheads of lard from an employer who 


regards her as the totally uninteresting swollen-headed little 
baggage she essentially is? How is Mrs. Battle going to kill 
time when she has no cheque-book worth talking of to kill 
it with? How is Charles going to get along on five pounds 
a week? He tells us that there is a likelihood of his being a 
commercial traveller. *‘ In what line?’ asks Judy. ‘‘ Romance, 
my dear,” answers Charles. And before we have time to notice 
the essential falsity of the remark the curtain has fallen for 
good, and we are bundling ourselves out of the theatre talking, 
as is usual on Mr. Maugham’s first nights, of Mr. Maugham’s 
mordant cynicism, and Mr. Maugham’s ironic whip-lash and 
Mr. Maugham’s brutal home-truths. Once outside the theatre 
we reflect that life on five pounds a week is not going to be 
the desperately romantic business that Charles imagines. Of 
course, there is bridge, that is if Charles can play a decent 
game ; there is a golf-secretaryship, that is if Charles can suffer 
golf and club bores gladly; there are the still more tedious 
secretaryships, that is if Charles can tolerate authors and the 
irritating people who want secretaries. And there is always 
the country. But if I judge Charles correctly, his boots have 
always been varnished and have never straved farther from 
the London pavement than the London park, beyond which 
he would find himself sovereignly dépaysé. So that puts the 
country out of the question. Nor do | see Charles barefoot on 
Polynesian beaches. Doth not Brutus bootless kneel? It 
seems to me that Charles, bootless, would get from life in the 
future none of the boons for which he craves. 

No! The last curtain of this play sees every Battle lost, 
and I cannot help thinking that Charles would have done better 
to accept that offer from the magnanimous and, I regret to say, 
anonymous bank. However, I must not pursue this, for to 
do so would be merely to fall into the old uncritical error of 
complaining that the author has not written the play which one 
wants him to write. If the play which Mr. Maugham has 
written has a fault, and the more Draconian among our critics 
have suggested that it is composed of little else but faults, it is 
that Mr. Maugham has not been able to make up his mind what 
key he is writing in. ‘The plan of the piece is comedy, but 
the execution belongs to farce. Mr. Maugham makes the 
characters say too many things which the characters themselves 
could not say but which their author is anxious to throw off his 
sardonic chest. I shall not labour the point that some of the 
lines are improper ; Mr. Maugham has, I understand, volun- 
tarily and quite properly removed the most offending of them. 
Perhaps an unforeseen difficulty is that the highly esteemed 
and popular players engaged for the piece are in the two princi- 
pal cases of a type antithetical to that which Mr. Maugham 
postulated. Mr. Ronald Squire is, I venture to think, too light 
a comedian to suggest that firmness of purpose at which Charles 
Battle ultimately arrives. I do not always see eye to eve with 
Mr. Agate, but I agree that there is a ghoulishness about Mr. 
Norman McKinnel which would have suited the part better 
than the whipped-cream flippancies of Mr. Squire. Nor do 
I think Miss Marie Lohr particularly well suited to the inanities 
of Mrs. Battle which seem to me to cry aloud for Miss Kate 
Cutler’s fine sense of the preposterous. Miss Lohr is one of 
those queens of the stage who can never do wrong, and the 
essence of Mrs. Battle is that she can never think right. Miss 
Dorothy Dix finds, quite rightly, in a subsidiary character who 
tries to vamp Charles a quality of farce which, if this play is a 
comedy, Mr. Maugham puts there quite wrongly. Mr. Evelyn 
Roberts shows once more that capacity for getting better and 
better in parts which get worse and worse. The children, by 
whom I mean Messrs. Jack Hawkins and William Fox and 
Mesdames Peggy Ashcroft and Margaret Hood, are as uninterrup- 
tedly good as their author has permitted them to be. It is 
net their fault that they are too vociferously and, perhaps, too 
lengthily objectionable. In conclusion, I would beg readers 
not to suppose that this play will bore them. Many admirably 
written plays are devastatingly dull. This play breaks all 
rules but delights in performance. GEORGE WARRINGTON. 





THE PLAYBILL 


New Arrivals. 


THE BREADWINNER.— Vaudeville. 
“If rudeness, railing, and ill-breeding may pass for wit, you are 
plentifully endued.’”—Mrs. Fantast in Act V of “ Bury Fair” 
(Shadwell). 

Leave It To Psmitu.—Shaftesbury. 
‘“* Hang wit, give me mirth ! ’’—Prig in Act II of “ A True Widow” 
(Shadweil). 
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Licence to build was given to Fohn, Lord Lovel, in 1392. 
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WARDOUR OLD CASTLE, 3 
WILTS. 5; 
The Property of 

Anne Lucy, Lady Arundell of W ardour. 
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Since its two sieges 


in 1643-44, the fortunes of which are here related, it has been a ruin. 


O find the old castle of Wardour is, in itself, an adventure, 
presaging truly sublime emotions. ‘Tortuous lanes, 
inaccurate maps, a gloomy farm road sunk in brushing 
walls of nettles, hemlock and other unwholesome 
herbs lead the visitor at length to the edge of a deep 
vale studded with the most ancestral of oaks, between whose 
gnarled stems the lily-covered waters of a lake reflect dark 
woods beyond. Nor does the castle, when found at last, 
do anything but increase the sensations of secrecy and fore- 
boding. It is a ruin indeed, left in its romantic decay, sur- 
rounded by dark gigantic cedars and in the shadow of a tangled 
wood of yews. <A pile— 
Whose rugged walls the ivy creeps 
And with her arms from falling keeps. 
*Tis now the raven’s bleak abode, 
’Tis now the dwelling of the toad . . . 
While ever and anon there fall 
Huge heaps of hoary moulded wall. 
Barred ingress and notices proclaiming ‘‘ Danger” combine 
with the lichenous débris and deep, dank overgrowth of slimy 
mosses “‘ to produce in a high degree,” as the eighteenth century 
would have said, ‘‘ the sensations of terror and sublimity.” 
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1—FROM ACROSS THE LAKE. 


Gothick pavilion is on the site of the gate-house. 


Beside the still mere, in its valley between Cranb. .¢ 
Chase and Salisbury Plain, Wardour, so far as it ever posse: d 
any strategic importance, was capable of intercepting ti ‘ic 
on the roads from Salisbury to the West Country. But it 1s 
built after the age of formidable strongholds, and its ret od 
position, which still hides it from tourist and student a 
must always have detracted from its effective value as a cas’. 

It belongs, in fact, to the age of transition from the foi: 23s 
proper to the semi-fortified manor house. Its contemporar'’s 
are Bodiam (1385), Nunney (1373) and Shirburn in Oxforcs'v:re 


(1377). The idea of a dwelling-house distinct from a castle 
was scarcely developed before the middle of the fifteenth 
century. Dacre at Herstmonceux and Cromwell at Tattersiuall 


were still building castles in 1450, and in 1390, to a man of 
John, Lord Lovel’s position, a castle was the natural type of 
residence. But, although the architectural elaboration of the 
internal design implies considerable attention to the amenities. 
of life, the hexagonal plan, crowned by bartizans at the angies, 
and the strength of the projecting bastions defending the 
gateway indicate no less attention to military requirements. 
Indeed, even during the Civil Wars a determined garrison 
was able to hold the castle for nine months. 
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Copyright 3.—AN ANGLE OF THE HEXAGONAL CASTLE. fe 


4—THE MID-SIXTEENTH CENTURY ENTRANCE AND THE GOTHIC 
HALL WINDOWS. 
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It seems never to have had much, it «ny. 


thing, in the way of outworks. The wall enclo 
the large garden about the tower shows no ; 
of having been a fortified enceinte, apart po: 
from a gate-house, which was re-built in 
eighteenth century as a Gothic pavilion. 

is no reference to outer defences in the acc: 
of the siege. Both in its plan and its isol: 
Wardour recalls the compact octagonal Cast. 
Monte, constructed on a spur of the Ap 
Apennines by the Emperor Frederick II in 
But the resemblance can be no more tl! 
coincidence. No English castle of whic! 
trace exists provides a precedent for the stru 
of Wardour, but if a suggestion of its parc 
must be made, I think it may be found : 
semi-fortified hunting lodges of Cranborn: 
Tollard Royal in the Chase, elaborat: 
accordance with contemporary military sc 
the most serious examples of which were 
found among the pele towers of the Sc 
border. 
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5.—INTERNAL DETAIL OF A HALIi 
WINDOW. Circa 1400. 


The medizval history of Wardour need 
delay us beyond a bare record. The Lovels 
owned the manor since Domesday, when Wa! 
Gouel, afterwards written Lovel, son of the ! 
of Ivry, held it. In the fourteenth centur 
appears to have been fieffed to a family of 
name of St. Martin, whom Colte Hoare cre 
with its possession. But in 1386 John, | 
Lovel took it into his own hands and, perh. 
with the assistance of his wife’s inheritanc: 
she was Lady Holland in her own right—b 
the castle after receiving licence to crenellat« 
1392. In 1454 the Lancastrian Lovels v 
replaced during the Wars of the Roses by L: 
Audley, who was followed by Thomas, Ear: 
Ormonde and Wiltshire. In 1499 he sola 
to Robert, Lord Willoughby de Broke, wh 
great-granddaughter, wife of Sir Fulke Grevi 
sold it in 1547 to Sir Thomas Arundell, whe 
descendants, with a brief interruption after 
death, have retained it ever since. 
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Thomas Arundell was a younger son of the great Cornish 
family of Arundell of Lanherne, and, incidentally, was directly 


desce 


nded through his grandmother from the Lovels. After 


being ‘“‘educated” in Wolsey’s retinue, by adroit management 
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ined the glittering hierarchy of self-made men who sur- 


led Henry VIII in his later years. Having married 
aret, sister of Henry’s queen, Catherine Howard, who made 
er chamberlain, he rose on a favouring gale to a position 
-nabled him to amass a great estate in Wiltshire and 
t: Tollard Royal, Farnham, Steepleton, Long Crichel, 
ige All Saints, Tarrant Gunville, the Donheads, Fontmell 
Vimborne Minster were added to the site of the Abbey 
aftesbury, where he seems to have made his principal 
vce. The purchase of Wardour rounded off the northern 
‘his chain of manors, which thus stretched over the chalk 
ls to Poole Harbour. In 1552, however, he paid the 
f his success by forfeiting his life and lands for being a 
in of the Duke of Somerset. Wardour was given to the 
f Pembroke, his neighbour at Wilton. 
ir Matthew Arundell, his son, however, bought it hack 
year 1570 and made considerable alterations in the full 
ssance stvle. Above the entrance (Fig. 4), which he 
tuted for the original portal, he placed a bust of Christ 
n elegiac tablet recording his improving hand. 
“he structure consists of a hexagonal keep in which the 
are grouped in an unconventional ratio round a hexagonal 
yard, and two bastions flanking the entrance (Fig. 2). 
e the fourth storey is a well defined cornice of rosettes set 
deep cavetto moulding. Only between the bastions were 


ight 6—IN THE COURTYARD. 
The lancet windows lighted the kitchen. The entrance is from the left. 
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machicolations 
introduced. 
Here, too, are 
the lofty perpen- 
dicular windows 
of the hall which 
ran transversely 
at first-floor 
level above the 
entrance arch. 
At one end of 
it was the 
kitchen, at the 
other the solar. 
The external 
windows are of 
two types— 
narrow, square- 
headed lights in 
the basement, 
and segmental- 
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headed mullioned windows, generally in groups of three. All 
the latter will have been inserted by Matthew Arundell. The 
original doorways have the pointed arches that were retained 
in castles long after they were replaced in churches by the 
flattened perpendicular arch. Several pointed windows in 
the courtyard were walled up at the time of the refenestration, 
but the lofty perpendicular slits of the kitchen (Fig. 6) were 
retained. So far as it is possible to examine the internal arrange- 
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ments—owing to the falling in 
of all the floors and the heaps 
of débris scattered about—the 
arrangement of the chimney- 
flues, etc., appears to have 
been very skilful. 

The hexagonal court, 
though its walls are not now 
complete, is sufficiently perfect 
to produce a most impressive 
effect, with its sheer walls 
pierced by lofty perpendicular 
windows. The original pointed 
entrance arch is preserved here, 
flanked by lower arches to the 
chambers defending it. Above 
it are two more hall windows, 
similar to those outside (Fig. 5). 
Immediately to the right of the 
entrance is Arundell’s Tuscan 
portal to the curving hall 
staircase (Fig. 8), this section 
of the wall being pierced by the 
pair of very narrow and lofty 
lancets formerly lighting the 
kitchen. Owing to the great 
height of the walls and the 
relatively small area of the 
court, it must have been a 
gloomy well in the days when 
it was complete. 

A clue to the authorship of 
the unusually skilful Renais- 
sance features is perhaps given 
by the fact that Sir Matthew’s 
wife was a Willoughby of 
Wollaton, which her brother, 
in 1580, entirely re-built from 
designs either by John Thorpe 
or Robert Smithson. Many 
features at Wardour can, in- 
deed, be exactly matched at 
Wollaton, notably the rusti- 
cated pillars and the niches 
of the entrance, and the arches 
adorned with radiating flutes. 
The date of the work at 
Wardour is 1578, according 
to Sir Matthew’s inscription 
over the entrance, so that it is 
practically contemporary with 
Wollaton, and there can be 
little doubt that either Thorpe 
or Smithson is responsible for 
the designs. 

According to accounts of 
the damage done by the 
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Parliamentary besiegers, it would appear that Sir Matthew 
also redecorated much of the interior. We read that— 

there was in the castle, amongst many rich ones, one extraordinary 
chimney piece valued at £2,000. This they utterly deface, and beat 
down all the carved work thereof with their poleaxes. There werc 
likewise rare pictures, the work of the most curious pencils that were 
known to these latter times of the world. These in a wild fury they 
break and tear to pieces. 

Black marble fragments, probably of this chimneypiece, are 
scattered about the ruins of an eighteenth century grotto near the 
castle. The castle was also supplied with water brought two 
miles in a lead conduit—no doubt the work of Sir Matthew. 


Copyright. 8—THE ASCENT TO THE HALL. “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
A Renaissance portal added in mid-sixteenth century. 


Leland noted a similar water supply as recently constructed at 
Petworth, and Wolsey’s elaborate arrangements for Hampton 
Court are well known. Indeed, in the middle years ot the 
sixteenth century a standard of sanitation was reached that 
was not to be attained again till the close of the eighteenth 
century. 

Sir Matthew’s sanitary innovations would appear to have 
been the undoing of the castle when, in May, 1643, the 
aged Lady Arundell, in the absence of Lord Arundell with the 
King, found herself besieged by Sir Edward Hungerford and the 
Wiltshire Parliamentary forces. ‘Though she had only twenty-five 
able-bodied men with her, she scorned a summons to surrender, 



































whereupon Hungerford brought up his artillery and bombari. 
the castle from a Wednesday to the following Monday. |, 
the memoirs of the Parliamentary Colonel Ludlow, we are 4.) 
that this consisted only of two small cannon “ which did |; 
damage save to hurt a chimney piece by a shot enteri: 
window.” ‘The besiegers then seem to have used the ¢/ 
maxima of the castle as a sap for a mine. An earlier min 
the vault of some outbuildings had shaken the courage of 
little garrison—which, according to Royalist accounts, 
beleaguered by 1,300 men. The prospect of this second n 
which would have endangered the whole fabric, and of an as 








on the garden door, with fireballs thrown through the lov 
windows, convinced them of the hopelessness of further resi 
ance. In the Royalist Mercurius Rusticus a poignant accou 
is given of the extremities of the garrison at this stage : 


the defenders few, oppressed with numbers, tired out wi 
continual watching and labour, so distracted between hunger 4 
want of rest that when the hand endeavoured to administer fo: 
surprised with sleep, it forgot its employment, the morsels falling fr 
their hands while they were about to eat, deluding their appet! 
when it might have been a doubt which they would first have load 
their muskets withal, either powder before bullet or bullet before powd: 
had not the maid servants (valiant beyond their sex) assisted them at 
done that service for them. 
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On being summoned to surrender by Hungerford ** before 
an hour-glass,” or to face the springing of the mine, Lady 
Arundell surrendered on terms, which provided for the safe 
conduct of the ladies and six servants, and the preservation 
of the castle and its contents. Neither condition was ob- 
served, the castle being plundered and the ladies barbarously 
treated. 

fungerford put a young man—Edmund Ludlow, son of 
Sir Henry Ludlow of Maiden Bradley—in charge of the castle. 
He was to become one of the regicides and to write one of the 
most vivid memoirs of the Civil War during his long exile at 
Veva We thus have a most particular account of the second 
siege. which began a fortnight after Lady Arundell’s surrender, 
wher her son—Lord Arundell, through the death of his father 
a w. k before—arrived from Oxford with a force of cavalry. 
The irst notice of their coming was a stampede among the 


cat Ludlow and his men endeavoured to turn the cattle 
bac and were attacked. Ludlow himself took cover in a 
ho!’ + tree, but was wounded in the leg by a bullet. Soon after- 


wai anill-favoured youth was discovered among the garrison, 
and ‘‘ harkebuz de croq ” on the roof exploded. It was found 
tha’ he youth had recently insinuated himself among the 
gary on. A rope, with one end round his neck and the 
othe at the end of a halberd, made him confess that he had 





).—BLANCHE, LADY 
(Died 1649). 


ARUNDELL OF WARDOUR 
The defender of the castle. 


poisoned ” the gun that had burst, and only his conscience had 
prevented him poisoning the provisions. He poisoned guns 
With some red stuff made up in the form of a candle. 

“he Cavaliers had hoped to take the castle by surprise, 
an’ ‘hey did to the extent that the garrison were short of food 
an’ ammunition. But Ludlow discovered {£1,200 worth of 
pla’ and jewels walled up in the castle, and, making a dash to 
Tisvury Market, bought with its means sufficient victuals. 
He «lso contrived to obtain from Southampton a store of 


mu*iions. The Royalists, who hitherto had merely occupied 
the ‘istrict, now commenced a serious blockade. The garrison 
nu ered a hundred, and made useful practice with the “ harke- 
bu ie croq’”’ mounted on the battlements. The garrison also 
in’ ted considerable loss by means of sallies. Captain Bower, 
tl ivalier commander, was shot when parleying and, to the 
de it of the garrison, died of gangrene. His successor, 
C el Barnes, ‘‘an old soldier,’”? took the obvious tactical 
st ' constructing a battery on the rising ground commanding 
t trance to the castle. The available artillery seems, how- 
C to have been quite inadequate, for the only damage done 


\ at, towards autumn, a shot cut the portcullis chain and 
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1o.—LUCIUS CARY, VISCOUNT FALKLAND (Died 1643), 
BY VAN DYCK. 


thus blockaded the garrison, who had no way out of the castle 
but through windows. 

All through the winter the siege went on, the garrison at 
length becoming very short of food. A captured horse was 
killed and eaten, the beer was long since exhausted. In the 
spring promises of speedy relief arrived from Waller, but at 
the same time Sir Ralph Hopton, the Royalist commander in 
the west, briskened up the siege, drafting reinforcements that 
included miners from the Mendips. 

The miners were subjected to hand grenades and molten 
lead, but their sap progressed. Still Ludlow refused to sur- 
render. ‘Towards the end of March, when he had composed 
himself for a night’s rest after two nights on guard, the mine 
was exploded, blowing in the door of his room and blowing out 
the windows. ‘Two of the turrets and a large section of the 





11.—THOMAS, FIRST LORD ARUNDELL OF WARDOUR 
(Died 1639), BY VAN DYCK. 
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wall on the opposite side to the entrance were found to have 
collapsed, and the scanty food supplies were buried in the 
débris. The Royalists stormed the breach, but not before the 
garrison had had time to barricade it, and were repulsed. ‘Then 
followed a series of colloquies—more serious than those that 
had been intermittently held throughout the siege, but con- 
ducted in the most courteous manner. Much against his will, 
Ludlow yielded to the representations of the garrison, and 
capitulated on the guarantee of a speedy exchange. Colonel 
Barnes invited Ludlow to come out, saying he would find the 
besiegers more courteous than he expected. Lord Arundell was 
the soul of courtesy, saying that he would rather have Ludlow’s 
company than that of his own children, but that if Ludlow 
insisted, he would arrange his exchange with his two sons, 
who had been captured by Waller. Ludlow was so charmed 
by Lord Arundell that he showed him where he had hidden the 
remainder of the plate which he had himself discovered. 

So ended the siege. ‘Ten Royalists and three Roundheads 
were the total casualties, but the castle had been made untenable 
and, after the wars, was deserted for the farmhouse near by. 
There, and at Breamore, Hants, the family lived till James Paine 
had built the great house a mile off, in 1776. It is there that 
are preserved several pictures connected with the Civil Wars. 
Of two portraits by Van Dyck, one (Fig. 11) is of the first Lord 
Arundell of Wardour, who received his title in 1605 and died 
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in 1639. He was the father-in-law of the brave Lady Arun.!-i 
who was Lady Blanche Somerset, daughter of the Ear! of 
Worcester, and died in 1649. ‘Thus the portrait preserve.’ 
her (Fig g) will be a posthumous likeness. An undoubted ° 
Dyck of the finest quality is the portrait (Fig. 10) of Li 
Cary, Viscount Falkland, who terminated the passionate e! 
for peace that he had made before the Civil Wars bega 
seeking a voluntary death at the first Battle of Newbury. 
generous, impulsive face is brilliantly represented, anc ¢ 
consistency of the painting throughout is almost lusciou 4 
spite of the austere colour scheme of unrelieved black 4 
white. 

In spite of the pleasure to be derived from finding 2 a 
in the romantic condition that appeals to students of the -- 
turesque, it cannot be denied that the old castle is badly i: | 
of attention. Ugly fissures have split several of the main 
and the structure is rightly labelled “‘ dangerous.” A 6 
thorough restoration would rob it of half its value. For exa ; 
the biggest specimen in England of the ironwood tree (Z: a 
crenata) grows to a height of 1ooft. against the ruined w of 
the castle. With its characteristic cluster of stems, it in 
interesting and picturesque object, and must not be touc d, 
But if attention is too long delayed, this fine and un al 
example of late castellated architecture will soon be yet © re 
fragmentary. CHRISTOPHER Hussey 
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THE FARM LABOUR QUESTION 


HE position of the farmer in the arable districts appears 

to be going from bad to worse. The protracted harvest 

has added to the general distress, and it is not surprising 

that farmers should be casting around for ways and 

means of effecting economies. ‘The temptation to press 
for reductions in the rate of wages paid to farm workers is a very 
natural one, for the labour charges on the average arable farm 
amount to approximately 30 per cent. of the total farm expenses. 
Compared with pre-War years, when things were upon a stable 
basis, labour costs have increased by 100 per cent., while the 
sale price of the produce of the farm has not increased by 
50 per cent. It is obvious that if it is sound to assume a definite 
relationship between the price of labour and the price of produce, 
then the position calls for readjustment. 

Fortunately, in recent years the University Departments 
of Agriculture and agricultural colleges have been studying 
farming economies very closely. A recent publication from the 
University of Cambridge Department of Agriculture (The Seasonal 
Distribution of Farm Labour Requirements, by W. H. Kirkpatrick. 
W. Heffer and Sons, Cambridge, 2s. net) stresses the fact that 
it is necessary to revise pre-War conceptions of labour organisation 
and efficiency. The two are closely associated. In a great 
measure efficiency is a matter of the individual’s fitness and 
training. Almost everywhere to-day there is the same complaint ; 
the labourers are not as efficient as they were a generation or 





HAND BINDING. 


two ago, and it is interesting to remember that in the seveniies 


of last century, when another agricultural depression was ng 
experienced, the same complaints were made. Fortunaicly, 
there are districts to-day where agricultural labour gives 
satisfaction. 

The question of the efficient utilisation of farm labour is 


probably more important than any other at the present time. 
Having regard to the cost of living, agricultural wages as such 
are none too high. Any reduction in the minimum wage is likely 
to occasion hardship. The Cambridge report cites the case 
of two Hertfordshire farms not dissimilar in soil, size and type 
of production, the money value of the production per worker 
in 1929 being £400 on one and only £140 on the other. In the 
first case a good profit was achieved by the occupier, whereas 
a large loss occurred in the second case. ‘To-day the production 
per worker is approximately worth £260 per annum on the average 
mixed arable farm in the eastern counties. 

Farming in these days calls for hard thinking, and it is casy 
to find instances where a good deal of time is wasted owing to 
the survival of a pre-War organisation. The production per 
worker has failed to increase proportionately with the rise in 


labour costs, a fact which is probably one of the most important 
factors that affect sound and profitable farming at the present 
time. Where a regular number of farm workers are emploved, 


their duties must be so arranged that they are used profit:bly 
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every working day 
throughout the 
year. There are 
very few farms 
inde d where it is 
possible to keep 
Jabour working 
at regular high 
pressure the 
whole year round. 
The exceptions 
are those where 
a large head of 
livestock are 
main -ainled, for 
dairy farming in 
par’ cular. On 
the urely arable 
fart the varia- 
tior n labour 
req ‘ments are 
affe ed by the 
dem ds of dif- 


fer: crops at 
diffe ot seasons. 
A j;.dicrouws 


blen' ng of farming enterprises which will secure an even 
distr »ution of labour throughout the year is badly needed in a 
good many instances. 

icreased output per man employed, while theoretically 
desir d, is occasionally prevented by the existence or utilisation 
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of unsuitable 
implements, 
inconvenient 
buildings and 
badly shaped 
arable fields. <A 
good deal of field 
reorganisation 
could be _ profit- 
ably undertaken 
on arable farms. 
Costings investi- 
gations have 
shown that it is 
sometimes possi- 
ble to effect a 
saving in labour 
which is equiva- 
lent to the value 
of the rent of the 
land. Thus in a 
sugar beet invest- 
igation it was 
shown that the 


CUTTING AND BINDING BY MACHINERY. labour cost per 


acre was {II 13s. 
when the field was 5 acres or less, but only £9 19s. when the 
field was over 15 acres in area. The proper use of machinery, 
too, has made it possible to increase the output per worker, and 
this is where the advantage of large-scale farming occurs, in that 
machinery can be utilised to its maximum. 





THE RECOLLECTIONS OF 


Chapters of Autobiography, by Arthur James, first Earl of Balfour. 
tdited by Mrs. Edgar Dugdale. (Cassell, 10s. 6d. net.) 
‘) does not in the least follow, as many examples have taught 
us, that the reminiscences of even the most fascinating 
characters when they have grown old will be of more than 
trivial interest to a vounger generation. Memory may have 
ailed entirely or have put a gloss of commonplace on events 
and episodes which were once of enthralling interest to the 
one who remembers. And when, as in this cese, the auto- 
biography is fragmentary and disjointed, and deals only with the 
earlier years of a very long career, the chances are rather against 
the reader finding much either of great interest or of permanent 
value in the book. Here it is otherwise, for though this book 
is slender, it contains much in the way of recollectien which 
we would not readily have lost. 

\irs. Dugdale has done her work well. Her uncle began 
to write his autobiography in January, 1928, only two years 
before his death and a few months before his eightieth birthday. 
He planned the book on a large scale, and within five minutes 
of his first consenting to write it had plotted out a series 
of chapter headings. ‘‘ He pulled from his pocket,” says Mrs. 
Dugdale, “‘ the pen that had signed the Treaty of Versailles 
(the gift of Mr. Lloyd George for that occasion, and Lord 
Balfour’s constant companion ever after), put a blotting-pad 
on his knee, and began.” ‘‘ You know, when I look back at 
myself,” he said, “ I’m appalled by how little I have changed 
in eighty years. If I am to write about myself I shall have to 
show people what I am—a very lazy man who has always had 
ajob on hand. ‘That’s what I have been always.” He was able 
to work seriously at the book until May, 1929, but the work 
had then to be abandoned and could orily be taken up spasmodic- 
ally during the following winter. Still, if the story is fragmentaiy 
and incompiete, it contains much self-revelation for which we 
should be grateful, and in the chapter which deals with the 
his’ ory of the Fourth Party not a little which will be of permanent 
va'« to the historian. 

“he earlier chapters, naturally enough, are, though better 
co: dered than some of the later, a little sketchy in their content, 
bu: hey afford a whole host of evidence as to the factors which 
in! -nced the development of Arthur Balfour’s mind. When 
he vas writing the book he is reputed to have said, ‘‘ I shan’t 
ot urse describe my philosophy in a book like this. But 
if thing is to be a portrait of me at all, it will have to go in. 
It been continuously in my mind—I’ve workea at it off and 
on well! since I was at Eton. No! really before Eton, 
I ‘ieve I began meddling about with those ideas.” And 
SOs really not surprising to find that of his Eton days he chiefly 
te mbers the stimulus he found in the utterly unexpected 
¢ iendation of William Cory (‘‘ They told me, Heraclitus, 

”) and the magical conversations which he had with his 
i Robert, then Lord Cranborne, and afterwards the great 
Salisbury. This bent towards philosophy and science 


pet ie 


“A, J.B.” 


never deserted him, and it is amusing to read in these pages his 
playfully cynical comment on “‘ the psycho-physical eflects of 
the hardships endured during Charles Darwin’s famous voyage 
in the Beagle.’ The legend ran, so he tells us, that the perpetual 
tossing at sea left a constitutional weakness which took the form 
of making Darwin feel sick whenever he was bored. ‘“‘ Now 
if, as he believed,” remarks Lord Balfour, *‘ acquired character- 
istics may be inherited, what a precious gift he might have 
transmitted to his descendants! Imagine having an excuse, 
at once truthful and conclusive, for terminating all interviews 
as soon as they began to be tiresome! Who, thus protected, 
would fear to face the world ? ” 

There is much whimsical comment of this kind to be found 
in these pages, and many amusing situations are described. 
The chapter dealing with Gladstone is particularly amusing— 
the glimpses of Mr. Gladstone’s socks hanging out to dry trom 
the window of a Highland train, and of Lady Rayleigh and her 
brother riding their bicycles from the station to Hawarden 
Castle. “‘ The Old Man was shocked. He thought it unbefitting 
a First Lord of the Treasury. He is and was, in everything 
except essentials, a tremendous old Tory, and is peculiarly 
sensitive in the matter of dignities.” Altogether, both the 
student of human nature and the student of history will find much 
to amuse and interest them in this volume, slight though it 
may at first sight appear to be. W. E. B. 


Sir Robert Hudson : A Memoir, by J. A. Spender. (Cassell, 7s. 6d. net.) 
THE powers behind the Throne exist not less certainly in this 
democratic country of to-day than in the days of the Tudors and the 
Stuarts. For some time, however—one might almost say until the daily 
Press became so candid over the matter of Mr. Davidson and Empire 
Free Trade—these Powers-that-be have been kept very steadily in the 
background. There may have been an occasional fuss in the public 
Press about the late Lord Younger, but for the most part the chairmen of 
the Party organisations have seldom been trotted out in public, and 
certainly Sir Robert Hudson played his part as organiser of the Liberal 
Party without undue notoriety. There is no reason, however, why we 
should not know to-day by what sort of men we have been governed 
during a very difficult passage in our history, and as Sir Robert Hudson 
happened to be a man of wide and statesmanlike views and of great personal 
ability and charm—no mere party hack—there is every reason why we 
should be brought to realise what part he played in our politica! history. 
It hardly needs to be said that there is nobody else now living who could 
possibly write a biography of Sir Robert Hudson with half the knowledge, 
half the insight or half the sense of proportion which Mr. Alfred Spender 
displays in this volume. Those who remember the brave old days (from 
the Liberal Party’s point of view) when one leader in the Westminster 
Gazette could undo the mischief wrought by half a dozen of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s best ‘‘ Dartmoor Shepherd ” orations, will have no doubt as 
to the ability of Mr. Spender to conjure forth from the shadow of the 
Throne the form—solid and substantial in mind if not in figure—of his 
Party’s organiser. Naturally, there is a great deal in this book which has 
little to do directly with the politics of the time, but which has a very 
much more personal interest, and the many friends of Robert Hudson 
who felt his death so keenly will welcome with deep gratitude a record 
which is not only the story of a man who understood and did his job, 
but the story of one who lived in the most satisfying and almost perfect 
relationship with those who held him most dear. 
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The Fool of the Family, by 
7s. 6d.) 

EVERYONE who enjoyed the ‘‘ Constant Nymph,” and the introduc- 
tion it gave us to the great Sanger and his family, will rejoice to find 
that Miss Kennedy has gone back in this book to the subsequent 
history of two of Sanger’s sons, Caryl, the fool of the family—as Sangers 
would rate f and Sebastian, its genius. As long as Miss Kennedy 
is engaged with the brothers, their dealings with each other and their 
curious contacts with the un-Sanger world, this book is in true succession 
to the ‘‘ Constant Nymph,” and sheer delight. Sebastian has found in 
Gemma a helpmeet lacking the charm and brilliance of his own sisters, 
but as resilient as they could have been to the impacts of his personality, 
in which a considerable proportion of Sanger pére is incorporated. 
But Caryl, who takes more after his mother than his father, falls in 
love with a Fenella McClean, Scottish, wealthy, pretty, primly brought 
up, representing all that he has longed for and his family would have 
despised. But Fenella, when she meets Sebastian, finds at once that her 
love of Caryl has been a mere shadow of her feeling for his brother. 
So far, so good, but though a Sanger girl as, ina sense, a child of nature, 
might have made such conduct as Fenella’s seem true to type, the 
completeness and, even more, the temporary nature of her surrender to 
Sebastian seems not only revolting, but unconvincing. Not so did Tessa 
win the affection of a wide-reading and play-going public. Behind 
the flesh, in her case, for all the licence of the stock from which she 
came, burned the flame of a matchless constancy of spirit; of Fenella 
the reverse is true. We are too well used to the fiction of promiscuity 
to be shocked by it, but it has the effect of making a ‘ love story’ 
hardly worth telling, however brilliantly, as in this case, it is told. 


Margaret Kennedy. (Heinemann, 





Mackerel Sky, by Helen Ashton. (Gollancz, 7s. 6d.) 

MISS ASHTON cannot, it seems, write without distinction and a 
fidelity to the life she is describing which carries absolute conviction. 
When I read “‘ Dr. Seracold ”’ I felt that it must have been written in 
the spare moments of a country practitioner ; now I am positive that 
Mackerel Sky has grown in its author’s brain en route from a small 
flat to a smart dress shop. This is, as Miss Ashton seems to like her 
books to be, a comparatively simple story ; it tells of Elizabeth, who 
worked in the dress shop, and Gerald, who wrote novels, and how 
they lived and loved and quarrelled in the flat. The young husband, 
embittered by his War experiences in a German prison camp, is by 
no means easy to live with. The young wife, efficient, hard, over- 
worked, critical, has little help to give him: after five years their 
marriage is threatening to drag out its days asa failure. The reappearance 
of one of Gerald’s earlier loves and the fact that a child is to be born 
to them at this most unpropitious time seem to threaten an utter breach ; 
yet somehow, in the patchy, piecemeal and yet wondertully conclusive 
fashion of real life, their marriage proves stronger than all the forces 
which attack it. This book is not, perhaps, as original as some of Miss 
Ashton’s earlier work, and yet it has more attraction than anything she 
has written. Elizabeth and Gerald are of the stuff of life itself, and so 
are their friends and relations, and so is their story: a very modern 
story, exquisitely told, with never a jarring scene, a false note, or an 
effect which is not legitimately in its place. Bk sS. 


Country Bumpkins, by Doremy Olland. (Methuen, 5s.) 

FLOODS of verse, issuing punctually from the tides of the Press, 
lap at our feet and withdraw, hardly noticed But the author of this 
book is like one of those ‘‘ seventh waves” that catch us unaware, 
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drenching us in a sparkle of foam, a flavour of salt, and becomi; 
happy memory of surprise and laughter and keen sensation 
Doremy Olland is that rare and precious thing—herself. Bex 
she is herself, she has no fear of the simple or commonplace sul); 
for she knows that she is seeing it with her own eyes and can mak 
see it so, too ‘There is the ardour and the dew of spring in her 
of country life, and over and over again there is the living wor 
image : 

“* Fat farms rose-blown 

When Anne was Queen... 


Pale cloud flowers delicately patterning, 
Or tossed in a blue pinafore of sky 


Lanes now are songs of love ; 
A Suffolk lane in June 
Where pale wide-open roses 
Illuminate the hedges 

Like painted semibreves 

In a wild ancient tune 


» 


There are several poems Cealing delightfully with the subject of w 
“Words that are bright as a blue-and-white _ 
Or heavy and dull as flat, sodden hay . 
Words tumbling down too fast to hold, 
Sweet words that like slow buds unfold.” 
And again: 
‘“ Words are like cats ! 
They will not come if they are coaxed and called 
Yet the rare joy when by their own sweet will 
They rest, benignly purring on your knees . . 
Then is the time to sweep all else aside 
And stroke each furry word till satisfied.” 
The author’s humour is as pervasive as her rapture and her tend 
She gaily writes a poem on her car or on giving the cook notice 
interprets the ruminations of a wood-pigeon : 
“OQ Pet! you’ve brought a brace of worm, thai’s nice 
We'll have supper in the porch, Coo-roo, Coo-roo.”’ 
And she is joyous over spring-cleaning : 
‘A chesterfield is on the lawn, 
Enthroned there, I think, with scorn 
Of people lunching at a table 
And ringing bells for James or Mabel.” 
Yes, she does rhyme “ lawn ”’ with “ scorn” and “ born,” but n 
she has such a way with her! Listen to this, for instance : 
‘For I go to a town, 
How can I pen it? 
Where life is like a tale 
By Arnold Bennett.” 
Nobody who knows goid from dross can afford to miss this true fairy’s 
child whose name is Doremy Olland. i com. ok: 
SELECTIONS FOR THE LIBRARY LIST. 

CHAPTERS OF AUTOBIOGRAPHY, by Arthur James, First Earl of Balfour 
(Cassell, ros, 6d.); RouGH ISLANDE RS, by H. W. Nevinson (Routledge, 7°. 6d.) ; 
MEMORIES AND V AGARIES, by Axel Munthe (Murray, 6s.); Fry Fisuine, 
by Vi:count Grey of Fallodon (Dé ‘nt, 15S.). Fiction—Tue May 0 
Mave Gop, by Hilaire Belloc (Arrowsmith, 7s. 6d.), IMPERIAL Pai : 
by Arnold Bennett (Cassell, ros, 6d.); On Forsyte ’CHANGE, b' 1 
Galsworthy (Heinemann, 7s. 6d.). 
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THE DOPING OUTBREAK 


TACKLING 
HE doping of racehorses is such an ugly subject that 
one would much prefer ignoring it. Such a course is 
not possible in the light of recent revelations. ‘Two 
trainers have already been warned off Newmarket Heath, 
which means that they must cease to be licensed trainers 
until such time as the authorities choose to lift the ban. 

The trainer, C. Chapman, of Lavant, on the Duke of 
Richmond’s estate, was held responsible for the doping of the 
horse Don Pat in connection with a race which he won at Kempton 
Park. As Chapman was far better known than the comparatively 
obscure trainer in the north who had already been dealt with, 
his fate gave rise to much discussion, most of it extremely wild 
and ridiculous, at the First October Meeting at Newmarket. In 
fact the subject came in for more argument than the actual racing. 

The whole thing is hateful. Yet my confidence in the 
scrupulous fairness of the Stewards of the Jockey Club is 
absolutely unshaken. It is unthinkable that they would have 
gone to the extreme limit of their powers if any loophole had 
offered to give them a way out. Doping is an abominable 
practice. I had thought it was stamped out in our racing. 
What has happened has astonished me and at the same time 
caused me intense disappointment. 

It is the duty of everyone to uphold the Stewards of the 
Jockey Club in the campaign they have started to wipe out doping. 
They are the guardians of the honour of racing in this country, 
which is supposed to set an example to the world. They are 
men of the highest integrity and unquestioned honour. The 
task is disagreeable, but it can be made easier and more effective 
for them if, when they do take action, they are given the full 
weight of support of all who have at heart the good and the 
cleanness of racing in England. May those who have been 
engaging in doping practices and have not yet been caught take 
heed ; may those who have been contemplating doing so be 
warned and understand that the Jockey Club’s power is far- 
reaching and that they are determined to purge the Turf of the 
beastly practices. 





NEWMARKET 


Apart from the upheaval referred to, the racing at the F rst 
October Meeting was quiet, though always enjoyable. I tho» ht 
the attendance was thin throughout, but then such is me. ‘ly 
a reflection of the shortage of spending money. Certain rep ‘‘a- 
tions were damaged in the course of the four days’ racing. | or 
instance, Parenthesis, who had been quite a creditable sec nd 
to Singapore for the St. Leger, was horribly beaten for the Jo. cy 
Club Stakes, for which he went out a 6 to5 on favourite, soc. fi- 
dently was his success awaited. He was not even second or t. «4 

First the French four year old Bara flashed in front of | m 
with only a quarter of a mile to go. Fox, on Lord Woolaving 
colt, found no response to his urgent calls. It was realised 
far from home that the second for the St. Leger would not c. « 
through what had appeared quite a simple task. Half way cd 1 
the hill Le Voleur, in the Aga Khan’s colours, was settling } 
but going better than both next to the rails was the three 
old Pyramid in Lord Derby’s colours. 

Stamina was the deciding factor in this mile and a half : 
and because Pyramid was better endowed than any othet 
won by a couple of lengths from Le Voleur, with the Fr 
horse third. Le Voleur has been twice broken down, an< 
he had only been in work a month or so before the race, his | 
formance was quite remarkable in the circumstances. Be 
the Derby of last year he was regarded as appreciably b« 
than the stable companion Trigo. I wonder what would h 
happened had he not broken down in the race. 

Pyramid is by the Derby winner, Papyrus, from Trestl: 
mare full of stout staying blood. The odd thing is that she \ 
not at all fancied by the stable because she had been working 
badly, and yet she could be made out to have the beating 
Parenthesis on their Ascot running. Parenthesis reminds 
again of the general poverty of the three year olds of 1930. Whe 
I wonder, are we going to have a good year again. Perhaps n 
year, because I am sure there are an unusually large numb: 
of smart two year olds about, though, perhaps, few individual! 
of imposing appearance. 
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fention of two year olds is a reminder that Colonel Giles 
Lod: ’s filly, Atbara, with much smart form to her name, was 
badl: beaten for the Hopeful Stakes by the colt Coldstream, 
who von for Lord Glanely. Coldstream was registering his 
first vin, and he looks like going on to make a horse of some 
note .s a three year old. He is by Grand Parade. 

“hen Pisa, in Lord Derby’s colours, could not maintain the 
big -eputation she created at Doncaster when it came to the 
Firs: Year of the Triennial Produce Stakes ; but it was not her 
fault The starter, as so often is the case, paid far too much 
attention to the one or two that were really behaving badly, so 
that vhen they were caught swerving in he made the start. What 
then nappened was that the favoured ones cannoned into and alto- 
gether unbalanced Lord Derby’s filly. I believe that if either Lord 
Rosebery or Lord Harewood had chanced to have been at this 
start they would have taken exception to what was preferential 
’s treatment at the expense of the well behaved ones and a carica- 
ture of that standing start which is supposed to be stipulated for. 

(he winner of Pisa’s race was Reveillon, whose success on 
this course in the spring was made mention of here if only for the 
reason that the handsome chestnut colt is the first of Solario’s 
‘ stock to win a race. I do not think Reveillon is going to be an 
e outstanding colt next year, but he is certainly a most attractive 
4 individual. He won a head now from Major Courtauld’s Oban. 
Carola, a Tetratema filly, won the Rous Memorial Stakes for Mrs. 
Corlette Glorney, and she is one that seems to be going on the 
right way, though as time goes on it seems to be more and more 
evident that the sire is not going to be responsible for any dis- 
tinguished horses over distances beyond, say, a mile. 

Lord Woolavington did not have a good meeting, for his 
American-bred filly Balance only went under by a short head to 
Carola. Balance 





st is interesting 
nt because she is by 
ly the noted French 
a- horse Epinard,who 
or must have sired 
id Balance on the 


occasion of his first 
: stay in the United 
. States. He _ has 
now returned 
there to spend the 
rest of his days. 
hh dam of 
L Balance is named 
Aucit, and I am 
wondering how 


Lor! Woolaving- 
t¢ came to 
po. -ss the two 
yer. old. 


“he week’s 
rac g did not tell 
us . .uch about the 
Ce. rewitch and 
C ridge shire. 
Tt Aga Khan’s 
th » year old, Ut 
M our, won the 
N market St. 
I r, and his 
v tht for the 
( ‘ewitch has 
1 raised 
slb. penalty 
st. 3Ib. I W. A. Rouch. 











THE FINISH OF THE JOCKEY CLUB STAKES. 


whether he will run. More likely his owner and trainer are 
looking ahead, where he is concerned, to some of the Ascot long 
distance prizes. Lord Derby’s Richborough was not placed for 
the October Handicap, but he ran well all the same, and I am 
prepared to see him a very live factor in the big long distance 
handicap next week. By the way, he also is from the mare Trestle, 
so that he is half-brother by Gainsborough to Pyramid. The 
mare seems to give her offspring unusual size. 

Grace Dalrymple won a handicap over the Cambridgeshire 
distance for Mr. J. A. Dewar, though apparently quite unfancied. 
The point is that, though she was taken out of the Cambridgeshire, 
her stable companion in the same ownership, The Recorder, is 
an outstanding favourite for the Cambridgeshire. 1 take it, 
therefore, Grace Dalrymple’s win was decidedly encouraging. 
At the distance of the Cambridgeshire I have not the slightest 
doubt that The Recorder is the best three year old in the country. 
Another handicap winner at the meeting was Major Dixon’s 
Tullycross, who won his race so smoothly as to give him a bright 
chance this week-end for the Duke of York Handicap at Kempton 
Park, even though his weight has been increased by a 7lb. penalty. 
He also figures in the Cambridgeshire with a 5lb. penalty, and is 
by no means out of it. 

I must not leave the subject of the First October Meeting 
without noting the début of still another remarkable member of 
the Phalaris—Scapa Flow alliance. ‘That wonderful brood mare, 
when mated with Phalaris, has produced nothing but winners, 
including Pharos, Pentland, Fairway, Fair Isle and now the two 
year old Fara, who first time out won the Buckenham Stakes for 
Lord Derby. She differs altogether from Fair Isle, who is a brown, 
small, light of physique, and yet as we know she is a classic 
winner. Fara is probably under medium height, but any less is 
more than counter 
balanced by un- 
usual substance, 
depth through the 
heart, and power 
in the quarters. 
I thought her per- 
fectly charming. 
She is sure to 
make a big name 
for herself. 

I have not the 
space to enter inte 
any lengthy dis- 
cussion of the 
horses for the 
Cesarewitch. I 
believe it will be 
won by Brown 
Jack, Show Girl, 
or the selected of 
Lord Derby’s 
entry—last year’s 
winner, West 
Wicklow, or Rich- 
borough. For the 
Cambridgeshire I 
am a big believer 
in The Recorder, 
notwithstanding 
his 8st. 7lb. It is 
far from being an 
impossible weight 
for what may be 
the best three year 
Copyright. old of his year. 


t, however, LORD DERBY’S PYRAMID, WINNER OF THE JOCKEY CLUB STAKES. PHILIPPOS. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


WATER GARDENING. 
To THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—I am always interested in the gardening 
articles in COUNTRY LIFE, but your readers 
would “appreciate more advice with regard to 
waterside and bog garden plants than you give 
us in the gardening articles. Many people are 
interested in this side of gardening, and it is 
astonishing how little help or planting sugges- 
tions are obtainable from the great public 
gardens. Take Kew as an instance. I spent a 
Saturday afternoon there a short time ago to 
make notes on water gardens, but as far as 
I could see there is practically nothing to learn 
from the gardens at Kew. Surely the various 
reeds and grasses ought to be fully shown, but 
there is little or nothing of them. About a 
week or ten days ago, at the Horticultural 
Hall, there was an excellent stand belonging 
to Maurice Prichard of Christchurch. There 
they showed some grasses which are excellent 
for waterside decoration. Where there are 
extensive water gardens, places should be 
provided for the nesting of wildfowl, and 
different kinds of ornamental grasses can be 
used for this purpose. Apart from iris and 
astilbes, cannot you help us with more water 
gardening advice in CouNTRY LIFE? I am 
sure many of your readers would greatly 
value it. I unfortunately missed the general 
exhibit at the Horticultural Conference. I 
hear this was excellent.—SUSSEx. 


RAISING THE NILE WATER. 
To THE EpITor. 
Sir—In the article entitled “‘ Wintering in 
Egypt”’ the writer referred to the shaduf, 
the primitive appliance which has been em- 
ployed for thousands of years for raising the 
Nile water for irrigation purposes. A shaduf 
consists of two upright stakes fixed in the 
ground about sft. apart and joined at the top 
by a pole. Across this pole are fastened two 
other poles at right angles, each of which at one 
end is weighted by a huge lump of clay, while 
from the other end depends a rod to which is 
attached a shallow pan. ‘The two /fellaheen 
who work the shaduf pull down the rod 
until the pans reach the river and are full of 
water, whereupon they let go and the weight 
of the other end of the pole pulls the water 
up to the top of the river bank. In certain places 
the bank is too high above the water to permit 
of one shaduf being sufficient. In this case 
several shadufs are used one above the 


A TRIPLICATE SHADUF. 





other. I think 
you may be in- 
terested in the 
enclosed photo- 
graph showing a 
triplicate shaduf 
in action.—L. H. 
THE ALBERT 
FIGDOR 
COLLECTION. 
To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—I have 
again and again 
corrected this 
misnaming — the 
“ Prodigal Son,” 
which appears in 
your article of 
September 2oth. 
It is no such 
thing. The man 
is not a Prodigal 
Son, but a com- 
mon thief. Look 
at him—he has 
stolen a hat, and 
a fisherman’s hat 
at that. You can 
see the float stuck 
in it. The 
owner’s fishing 
rod leans up 
against the wall 
of the pub. Of 
course, German 
art writers call it = 
a spear! They are not fishermen or they 
would not so blunder. The owner of the 
rod has gone aside and is busy in the back- 
ground. The barmaid does not see the theft 
because she is being kissed by a young man, 
The only orlooker is a woman at an upstairs 
window. ‘Thus the thief is getting away with 
the hat quite successfully. Yet my German 
colleagues, from Dr. Friedlander down, go 
on calling the thief the Prodigal Son in spite 
of all my efforts to enlighten them.—-MarTIN 
CONWAY. 


WHERE DO CUCKOOS GO IN WINTER 
To THE EDITor. 

S1r,—The Cuckoo was ever a bird of mystery, 
and even its migration south seems to be 
as big a mystery as the bird 
itself, for judging by the 
recovery of birds marked with 
rings in this country, it does 
not follow the line taken by 
other migrants, but travels in 
a much more easterly direc- 
tion. The third of the three 
recoveries also shows that 
its winter quarters are not 
according to what we read 
in bird books. ‘Two out of 
the three foreign recoveries 
were bred and ringed in 
Scotland with British Birds 
rings. 

The first was marked as 
a nestling with ring No. 96691 
by Mr. and Mrs. R. O. Blythe 
on July 9th, 1921, at Gryffe 
Reservoir, in the county of 
Renfrew. It was recovered 
on August 21st, 1922, by 
Signor A. Tragni, at Gatta- 
tico, Reggio, Emilia, Italy. 

The second was marked 
as a young bird just out of a 
meadow pipit’s nest with 
ring No. 77036 at New 
Cumnock, in Ayrshire, on 
July 7th, 1925, by Mr. T. K. 
Craven, to be recovered only 
twenty-six days afterwards 
at Menterova, Muhlhausen, 
Thuringen, Germany, by 
Herr A. Fahlbusch. 

The third is the most 
interesting of the three. [t 
was marked with ring 
No. 27928, in the nest of a 
pied wagtail at Eton, in 
Buckinghamshire, on June 
23rd, 1928, by Mr. A. Mayail, 
to be shot by a native with 
an arrow on January 3cth, 
1930, in the village of Lembe, 
Nanga Eboko, in the French 
Camaroons, West Africa. It 





A THIEF? AND NOT THE PRODIGAL SON, BY HIERONYMUS Bo: 


was brought to Pére Patenode, head « 
Catholic mission of that district, who 

to the officer commanding the sub-dis 
of the district, who forwarded it to the ad 
engraved upon the ring.—H. W. Rosinsi 


‘*A METAMORPHIC LIBRALY 


CHAIR.”’ 


To THE EDITOR. 
S1r,—I read with great interest the artick 
appeared in your issue of September 
entitled ‘‘ A Metamorphic Library Ch 


Novelty of the Year 1811.” 


I possess a chair identical with th: 
you illustrated. It was sold to me as : 
chair, though it would have been a very 
bed that required so many steps to rea: 
I myself was of opinion that it was a 
chair. It therefore appears that Messrs. \\ 
and Saunders made at least two, and pr 


more, of these chairs. 


Like that in the library of Trinity C 
Oxford, my chair also, after 120 year: 
justifies the makers’ claim that it is ‘‘ firm 
and solid as a rock.” —VIcTOR BONNEY. 


THE CAT AND THE 


To THE EDITor. 

Sir,—Some days ago I was taken 
acquaintance to see a cat that has ado 
litter of young squirrels. The cat, a fine 
had been deprived of her own young 
squirrels, four in number, were found i: 
after a gamekeeper had shot their paren' 

Puss took to her new charges w 
hesitation, and the family lives happily « 


in a large shed. 


Should one of her foster-childi 
picked up, Puss manifests the greatest a: 
and is not happy until it is put down. 


time I saw them the young 


just able to walk about, and it is propose 
when they are old enough, they shall be 
away and set at liberty in a distant 

unless they show signs of becoming really 
when probably they will be kept in cap 


—CLIFFORD W. GREATOREX. 


**AN ANCIENT PIECE OF LE 


WORK.” 


To THE EpITor. 

Sir,—I have just received from New Z« 
a cutting from May 31st last issue of Cot 
LIFE, headed as above. It 
“W.H. B.” the writer, if I may add a 

to his remarks about the Norman lead 
in St. Mary’s Church, Childrey, Berks. Acc 
ing to records, this font dates back to 1175 


” 


“ 


and the ‘12 Quaint figures 


Childrey abbots, there having once bee 


llth, 1939. 





i. 


the 
it it 
sion 
ress 


IN. 


that 
20th, 
a 


one 
bed- 
high 
hat: 
rary 
‘gan 


bably 


ege, 
still 
safe 


monastery close to the church.—HER!©*! 


SHEPPARD, Rector of Childrey. 
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BOUGHS HEAVY LADEN. 
MISTLETOE. 
To THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—- | he accompanying photograph of mistle- 
toe or -he branches of a black poplar may be 
of in rest to the readers of Country LIFE. 
Althc *h mistletoe is often seen growing on 
this t -e on the Continent, I have never seen 
itso 5undant as it is by the roadside in the 
depar-nent of the Ain in France. As will 
be sen, every branch has several colonies 
of all shapes and sizes, and this particular 
tree }appened to be moderately clothed. In 
some the mistletoe was old and _ so _ thick 
that 1 was quite impossible to photograph 
owing to the dense shadows it threw. Strangely 
enough, the black poplars appeared to be in 
the best of health, although they acted as host 
to such an inordinate amount of this parasite, 
except that the branches were bowed down 


by the weight they carried —E. H. M. Cox. 


A SCENT PROBLEM. 
To THE EpITorR. 

Sir—-On the 29th of last month I went out 
just before dusk to see again two badgers 
that I had visited the night before, not half a 
mile from a downland farm where I was 
staying. Although at exactly the same spot, 
not a sound of the lumbering old badgers 
was to be heard, but the rabbits 
were much about, right by my feet 
at times. They seemed nervous 
about something. Suddenly they 
all bolted down their holes as one 
old rabbit stamped violently. 
Then a beautiful fox came right 
by me. I could have kicked it 
without taking my back from the 
ash tree. The fox looked down 
into every rabbit hole, but never 
stopped while doing so. It was 
absolutely silent, but yet it moved 
so quickly that it had the appear- 
ance of the absurdly quick leg 
movement of men that one some- 
times sees on the “‘ movies.” Ten 
minutes or so later it came back 
again, passing me almost as near 
as before. But on both occasions 
It seemed quite unaware of my 


presence. Or could it read my 
respect for animals? Perhaps I 
have cry little scent at times, for 


afew years back I had a badger 
cub (+bout three-quarters grown) 
pass ight by me, and on two 
other occasions full-grown badgers 
passeu near me. Once a family 
of s spent 45 minutes eating 
snails »nd their shells on an open 
field awood. They were close 
tom: and I watched them in the 


moc ht all the time. When 
ther Ss no sound or movement 
ot human observer it seems 
tha ld animals do not awaken 
the melling sense. But this 
Suc mn fails again on some 
occ 5, for last summer, one 
hi when taking my dog for 
hi 


walk, a hare suddenly ran 
ont of the cocker spaniel. 
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He, however, had his nose on the ground, and 
when I spoke to him he turned his back on 
the hare instantly and looked at me. But 
I felt sure that when he passed the line that 
the hare had taken he would get the scent— 
as he always does—and would follow it with 
his usual yelp-like call if I did not call him 
back. However, he passed the spot with his 
nose to the ground as if nothing had crossed 
the track for hours. On the return journey 
this dog did just the same. The hare was 
perfectly fresh, as I or the dog had put it up 
and it crossed in front of us to make for the 
copse close by. To me this is a problem.— 
L. Everarp ‘TAYLOR. 


A HOLY WATER STOUP. 

To THE EpIror. 
Sir,—Outside the south door of Blythburgh 
Church in Suffolk is the holy water stoup which 
figures in the photograph which I send with 
this letter. I hope it may prove of sufficient 
interest to students of ecclesiastical antiquities 
to merit reproduction in CouNTRY LIFE. 
Blythburgh Church, as is tolerably well known, 
is very fine, and although it has been described 
as but a shell of its former self, it is well worth 
a visit. It possesses a ‘‘ Jack-Smite-the-Clock,”’ 
fine fourteenth century choir stalls, and a 
beautifully carved and painted nave roof.— 
H. Rair Kerr. 


THE GREAT ZIMBABWE. 

To THE EpiTor. 

Sir,—I enclose a photograph of Great Zim- 
babwe which may interest your readers. 
In Southern Rhodesia, about seventeen miles 
from Fort Victoria, lies this group of ruins, 
great walls of ‘“‘ dry’? masonry of imposing 
height and strength enclosing remains of a 
deserted capital. These inarticulate stones 
have held their secret since they were first 
discovered by Adam Renders in 1868. They 
are ‘‘ inarticulate ’’ because there is no feature 
either architectural or constructive that tells 
of contact with builders of any known period 
in the evolution of architecture in any part 
of the civilised world that could help the 
explorer as to their possible history. Many 
are the fantastic tales that have been told 
and written since 1868 about Zimbabwe, 
with not the flimsiest foundation of truth 
or even probability about them. Not until 
the site had been thoroughly investigated 
for the British Association by Miss Caton 
Thompson and her party, which included 
two other women scientists, could the lie be 
given to the fabulous tales of the stones having 
been piled thousands of years before Christ. 
To dispose of this question at once the earliest 
occupation of the site dates from between 
the eighth and thirteenth centuries A.D., and 





THE GREAT CONE AT ZIMBABWE. 





OUTSIDE BLYTHBURGH CHURCH, 


this was discovered by the finding of certain 
beads imported from India below the granite 
cement floors which were laid down at the 
time of the building of the walls. The ruins 
of the Great Zimbabwe are by no means 
unique in South Africa. Dr. Randall Maclver 
tells us that there are at least 500 others, 
similar in construction and disposition of 
their parts, proving that the builders never 
remained very long in one spot, moving on 
to another, which they built up on similar 
lines to the last. 

The ruins are the work essentially of 
Bantu natives. They raised immense walls, 
using roughly trimmed stones of uniform 
size, which ‘ flaked” or ‘“‘ peeled”’ off the 
granite boulders in layers convenient for 
breaking up. The peeling was possibly due 
to sudden changes of heat and cold, or, 
maybe, to some simple native device of using 
water and fire, of which there are several 
known methods. These stones were piled 
with great precision and presented a remarkably 
smooth face-surface, considering that no 
attention whatever was paid to the joints. No 
bonding material of any kind was ever used 
the walls depending on their massiveness and 
careful construction alone, though good granite 
cement was well known and used by the builders 
for the foundations of their huts. The ruins 
consist of three groups, the so-called ‘* Elliptice] 
Temple,” the ‘‘ Acropolis’ and the 
unprotected village in the valley. 
The “ Elliptical Temple” is now 
held to have been the fortified krazl 
of the Chief himself. The great 
cone situated on the south- 
eastern border of the enclosure 
is the main feature of the ruins. 
It is built up of wedge-shaped 
stones of uniform thickness due 
to the manner in which the loce] 
granite flaked. It is 31ft. high 
and its circumference at the bise 
is 57ft. 6ins. Two lesser cones 
(of which only one survives) on 
either side measured 6ft. 6ins. in 
circumference and were about sft. 
high. The huts within the en- 
closing walls were built of poie 
and dagga (red earth) roofed 
with thatch, and resembled those 
built by the modern native. The 
spade has now dispelled all the 
theories and fairy tales about 
Zimbabwe; from the _ earliest 
occupation of the site it has 
been native, and native it re- 
mained right through untouched 
by outside civilisation. Possibly 
the inhabitants of Zimbabwe were 
wiped out by another of those 
terrible cannibal invasions, two of 
which are recorded as _ having 
already taken place, one in 1590 
and another in 1602. Although, 
of course, it can be said that all 
there is to know about Zimbabwe 
and the other ruins has now 
been brought to light, still it 
seems highly improbable that any- 
thing of a very startling nature 
should be discovered in the future. 
—CLAIRE GAUDET. 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


CHANGING LONDON 


ERKELEY SQUARE and Bruton 

Street are displayed from every angle 

and aspect, in the elaborate particulars 

of sale issued by Messrs. Knight, 

Frank and Rutley and Messrs. Wilson 

and Co., in preparation for the auction, 
on Novembe1 6th at Hanover Square, of the 
ninety-nine years’ leases of fifteen houses, 
covering a site of 54,460 sq. ft. and having 
frontages of 29o9ft. to the Square and 240ft. 6ins. 
to Bruton Street. There may be one or two 
lots. Illustrations of each house, minute plans, 
a view of the corner of the Square, and miniz- 
tures of some of the doorways and mantel- 
pieces, are inserted in the particulars, together 
with an impressionist word-picture of former 
residents and conditions prevalent in this part 
of Mayfair. 

The main interest at the moment, however, 
is what is to be the future of this commanding 
area? As the site for a great new hotel it would 
seem to be ideal, and for flats it has a very high 
value. Other sites have been talked about as 
likely to be covered by a new hotel, and though 
they are debatable, they cannot compare with 
Berkeley Square in all-round eligibility. The 
one point on which everyone seems to be agreed 
is that a new hotel of the first importance is 
contemplated in the West End, and that is 
quite true, and perusal of the Berkeley Street 
particulars shows that, of all the sites available, 
there is none possessing such a complete claim 
as that in this historic and still very beautiful 
Square. 

SALE BY THE CITY CORPORATION. 
ITY secrets are well kept and the sale of 
the valuable premises on the Conduit 
Mead estate of the Corporation comes as a 
surprise. It is a significant transaction in 
very many ways, and one of its striking features 
is that the buyers have been found willing 
and able to pay seventy-five years’ purchase 
for their interests. Of course, Oxtord Street 
and Stratford Place are among the finest 
trading positions in the West End. 
Following the auction noted in COUNTRY 
rumour has been busy with the St. 
James’ s Square mansion of the Duke of 
Norfolk, and there has been gossip about 
the possibility of its becoming an embassy. 
Certain possible buyers are known to be 
attracted by the two very long frontages of 
the freehold. There is room for an indepen- 
dent block of buildings on the Charles Stieet 
side, though the construction of such accommo- 
dation involves the destruction of what remains 
of old Norfolk House, the birthplace of 
George III. However, it is unnecessary to 
speculate as to the future of the historic struc- 
ture, for so soon as any definite proposal has 
been accepted Messrs. Hampton and Sons will 
notify us. If, for use as a club, the mansion 
could be preserved, everyone would rejoice 
in that the old-world character of the Square 
would be maintained. The pressure to get 
offices in that part of the West End for 
tourist and similar agencies is strong. 

Portman House, otherwise Nos. 498-504, 
Oxford Street, has been recently let to 
Buszards’, of wedding cake fame. Portman 
House is a new building recently constructed 
at the corner of Oxford Street and Portman 
Street, between Selfridge’s and the Marble 
Arch, and opposite the new Gamage building, 
and forms part of the reconstruction of this por- 
tion of Oxford Street which has recently been 
carried out and is still in progress. As Buszards’ 
do not propose utilising the whole of the 
premises, they have available for re-letting 
the valuable corner shop and certain other 
portions of the premises. Messrs. Blake. 
Son and Williams are the agents. 

CHIPPENDALE AND OLD SILVER. 
ME: BERNARD CAILLARD has instructed 
s Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley to 
disperse the contents of Wingfield House, 
near Trowbridge, on November roth and 
following days. The sale will include the 
early oak furniture, Chippendale settees and 
chairs, pictures, eighteenth century portraits, 
and silver of the Queen Anne and Georgian 
periods, a collection of rare clocks and time- 
pieces, porcelain and Persian carpets. 

Lower Field Farm, Minster Lovell, 
midway between Witney and Burford, is to 
come under the hammer at Hanover Square 
on October 30th for Mr. R. B. Aldridge. 
There is nearly a mile of trout fishing in 
the Windrush on the 88 acres, and the land 
has 4,400:t. of frontage to the Oxford and 
Cheltenham road. 


LIFE, 


Stoke d’Abernon, has _ been 

Knight, Frank and Rutley. 
a part reputed to date back 
400 years, and 30 acres are included. 

The remaining portions of Thickthorn, 
Kenilworth, will be sold by Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley and Mr. Warrington Bennett 
at Kenilworth on October 29th. The Wood- 


Millfield, 
sold by Messrs. 
The residence, 


lands and Kenilworth Lodge stud farm, 
altogether 129 acres, are for sale. 
The Lawn, Burnham-on-Crouch, which 


was to have been submitted to auction, has 
been sold privately by Messrs. Knight, Frank 
and Rutley and Messrs. Ernest J. Gale for 
the Royal Corinthian Yacht Club. The sale 
comprises the residence, with 2 acres bounded 
by the quay. There are frontages to the High 
Street and quay. 

No. 30, Montpelier Place, Knightsbridge, 
a freehold, will be offered for sale by Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley next month. 

Sales, in the last week or so, by Messrs. 
Hampton ‘and Sons, include Nos. 27, Bryanston 
Square, W.1, a corner house overlooking 
gardens (in conjunction with Messrs. Robinson, 
Williams and Burnands); 19, St. Edmund’s 
Terrace, Regent’s Park, a freehold country- 
style house with a garden, a few yards from 
Avenue Road ; 38, Grove End Road, a modern 
non-basement freehold house and_ garage, 
clese to Lord’s; 25, Chesham Street, S.W.; 
6, Queen’s Gate Terrace, a freehold modern 
house close to Kensington Gardens (in con- 
junction with Messrs. Taylor, Lovegrove and 
Co.) ; 20, Cornwall Gardens (in conjunction 
with Messrs. William Willett, Limited); and 
43, Egerton Gardens, a modern house (in con- 
junction with Mr. W. A. Ellis ; aiso Donoman, 
The Drive, Wimbledon, a modern residence 
with good grounds; and Winditt, 15, Belve- 


dere Grove, Wimbledon Common, a modern 
house on the Belvedere Estate. 
Sales recently by Messrs. Thake and 


Paginton include The Old House, Easterton, 
Wilts (sold since the auction) ; Knight’s Close, 
Woolton Hill, Berks, with 14 acres; ‘The Mount 
House, Highclere, sold since the auction (in 
conjunction with Messrs. Hampton and Sons) ; 
Kings Manor, East Hendred, sold for the second 
time within two months ; Thorndown, Comp- 
ton, Berks; Benham View, Newbury; Frith 
Farm, Kingsclere (in conjunction with Messrs. 
Nicholas) ; Glebe Farm, Brimpton ; New Farm, 
Headley; and smaller country properties. 
Messrs. Thake and Paginton have purchased, 
on behalf of a client, Pointers Close, Chieveley, 
Berkshire. 


HANLEY COURT SOLD. 


N behalf of the Public Trustee, Messrs. 


Gordon Prior and Goodwin have sold 
Hanley Court, 1,550 acres, Tenbury Wells, 


to a client of Messrs. John D. Wood and Co., 
who are to offer it by auction soon. The 
mansion is rich in panelling and chimney- 
pieces of the Queen Anne period, and there 
is an inlaid oal: staircase. Included in the 
sale are twelve farms and small holdings, 
twenty-three small residences and cottages, 
the Fox Inn and some 200 acres of timber. 
The rent roll exceeds £1,700 per annum, 
and there is 2 mile of fishing in the Teme. 

Owing to the recent death of Lord Ashton, 
a sale is announced of the London house and 
contents. The costly appointments will come 
under the hammer on the premises next Monday 
and Tuesday, and will include furniture in the 
English, French and Italian tastes of the 
Renaissance and eighteenth century ; statuary, 
bronzes and porcelain will be dispersed ; and 
a feature of the sale will be some fine carpets 
and rugs from the looms of Persia and the 
East. The auctioneers are Messrs. Hampton 
and Sons, who have been instructed to offer 
the lease of this residence as well. 

Two miles from Oxted is Foyle Riding, 
for sale by Mr. H. J. Sexton, noted for fifteenth 
century panelling, carvings, and the song of 
the nightingale broadcast to the world by 
wireless to accompaniments by Miss Beatrice 
Harrison. The whole extends to 30 acres. 

The Hon. Mrs. Silvester Horne has 
sold) The. White House on the Shropshire 
hills (nearly 800ft. above sea level, with wonder- 
ful views, twelve miles from Shrewsbury), 
and the delightful grounds with tennis court, 
flower and kitchen gardens, extending to 
nearly 3 acres. The agents were Messrs. 
Winkworth and Co. 

Lake House, Poole Harbour, a modern 
mansion, built by Lord Wimborne just before 
the Wai, and 149 acres, including about one- 
third of a mile frontage to the deep-water 


channel of Poole Harbour, have been 
Messrs. Fox and Sons. 

Snowdenham Hall, Bramley, near 
ford, a compact estate in unspoiled 
within easy reach of London and e: 
beautiful views, is for sale by Messrs. ]. 
Wood and Co., with 250 acres or les: 
house has five bathrooms, central 
electric light, and company’s and ow 


supply, and it stands in beautiful 
woodlands and park. There are mod 
buildings and valuable frontages. 


modern construction in the Tudor 
red brick and stone with a tiled roof anc 
mullioned windows. The structure 
building is exceptionally sound and is in 
tive condition, £10,000 having been spx 
within the last twelve months. 

Acting for the executors of the la 
C. O. E. Nicholson, Messrs. Wilson «: 
have been instructed to offer Lois 
House, Towcester, by auction. Thi 
residential estate of 250 acres in the c 
the Grafton Hunt. The late owne: 
thousands of pounds on improvemen 
this property is one of the most at 
properties in this favourite hunting 
The auction is fixed for October 14 
behalf of Sir Robert Gooch, the firm \ 
the modern house on the Sunningdale ¢ 
Pears Hill, Windlesham. ‘Two properti: 
Messrs. Wilson and Co. recently sut 
have just been sold privately by them, 1 
Upham House, near Winchester, on | 
of Sir Dennis Burney, Bt., a Georgian ir 
and 40 acres, which was the home of . 
of the Fleet, Sir Cecil Burney, Bt., u 
death last year ; and Mead House, Bra: 
a charming old country house, close to Bra 
College, with 20 acres. 

The price of a Hertfordshire free 
seventeen miles from London, 4ooft. 
sea level, and of nearly 6 acres, for 
Messrs. Ralph Pay and Taylor, is £4,75 


HUNTING BOXES. 


UNTING with the Grafton and Py: 
is enjoyed around Heyford Manor 
Weedon, which has been sold by \! 
Winkworth and Co. 


stands about 25oft. above sea level, c! 
the village of Lower Heyford. It is |! 
to have been erected by William, Earl of | 
and was for upwards of 100 years the re 
of the Crawley family. The modern : 
is exceptionally good. 

Hunting-boxes in the Pytchley, |! 
and Grafton, with a moderate acrea 
offered by Messrs. Jackson Stops and 
who make a feature of Irish sporting pro; 
A reliable and wholly impartial friend \ 
lately returned from a fortnight’s fish 
the west of Ireland says that living is 
and good, the sport incredibly lively, a 
welcome from all classes of the peop! 
the warmest. Rentals of country hous: 
are very reasonable, as low as £15 a 
furnished, in County Limerick, and a 
£100 rents a house for the “‘ Galway B 
season. Prices, too, are most mo 
for example, a well equipped house and 
in the same district for £4,500 or ther 
The Galway agents, Messrs. Joyce 
and Co., co-operate with Messrs. 
Stops in dealing with Irish property. 

On October 22nd Messrs. Baxte1 
and Lepper will sell The Phillippines, 
Brasted Chart, Kent, with 58 acres. Th 
which is close to the highest point 1: 
and adjoins a beauty spot preserved 
National Trust, was formerly an old s! 
lodge, but has been enlarged and im; 
The pillared hall, oak staircase and galle: 
mural decorations by G. Walton. TI 
offer a 300 year old farmhouse, Hostye 
Cudham, Kent, with 68 acres. 

On instructions from the execut 
the late Dowager Lady Smiley, Messrs. J 
Wood and Co. will offer, in November, 
Park Street, a Mayfair residence. 

The residential and agricultural esi 
Duchray, Coylton, Ayrshire, placed i! 
market for sale by private treaty, is a co 
property in the centre of the Eglinton 
in the district of the ‘“‘ Kings Kyle,” 
time the lands of the Scottish kings. Cc 
itself is said to have got its name from * 
King Coil,” a Pictish king, said to have 
killed in a battle fought in Coylton p 
The sale is in the hands of Messrs. W: 
Fraser and Steele. ARBITER. 


to a client of Ne 
John D. Wood and Co. The Georgian resick 
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fr “SHERE is every likelihood that 

i more and more blocks of flats 
will be built. The reasons are 
plain: the altered conditions of 
modern life, the servant diffi- 
culi , and the fact that families are much 
sm: ‘er than they used to be. ‘These 
are che primary factors, but there are (im i ee te . tir i ay 
alsc subidiary ones. Many people whose lay 4 ‘ 
wor. or interest is in town want to live oe ee ry 
in own. But to find a house is the p + aa : 
pro lem. The big houses are too big, 
anc the small houses have long since 
bee. allotted. To build a new small 
ho .e is practically impossible, owing to 
lac of sites or the tremendous cost of 
the >; and so we have witnessed the 
exp dient of adapting any sort of small 
bui Jing that could be turned to account. 
Th s, many mews have been converted 
int» houses. But these adaptations are 
onl» a drop in the ocean. Big blocks of 
flat; are the real solution, and in and 
aroind London a very considerable 
nuraber have been and are being built. 
They possess the initial advantage of 
being planned and equipped in a way 
that exactly suits the new needs. Their 
arrangement and finish are such that 
they can be run with as little labour 





as possible. ‘They have central heating CROPTHORNE COURT, MAIDA VALE. 
and unlimited hot water from one main Sir Giles Scott, R.A. 


source, and in many cases there is a 
system of service which avoids all per- 
sonal trouble in engaging maids, while 
to complete the convenience a restaurant 
is available in the building, so that there 
is not even need for cooking to be done 
in the flat. 

The planning of these large blocks 
is becoming a_ specialised branch of 
architectural work. Each case is full of 
complexities, and in London these are 
increased by the stipulations of a Building NY 
Act that is out of date. One of the pro- CROPTHORNE 
blems—and a very formidable one to COURT - 





deal with—concerns lighting, and it has 
been tackled in all sorts of ways. A 
very original and successful solution is 
to be seen in the large block of flats now 
being completed in Maida Vale, to the 
design of Sir Giles Scott. The building 
is called Cropthorne Court, and occupies 
a long site facing west. The outstanding 
feature of this building is that it has no 
y, internal areas ; instead, it is planned with 
PART PLAN a succession of flats set anglewise to one 
OF FLATS another from end to end. ‘The arrange- 
ment is difficult to explain in words, but 
reference to the accompanying plan and 
illustration will make it clear. 

The result of this most ingenious 
scheme is that all the rooms get sunlight 
during some part of the day. Yet the 
anglewise planning has not involved 
awkward-shaped rooms ; indeed, it will 
be seen that there are only two rooms— 
the principal bedroom and the bathroom 
—which are not entirely rectangular. 

Architecturally, it is a striking piece 
of design, carried out in brickwork above 
a faience base. It is asatisfying, dignified 
piece of work free from unnecessary 
trappings, and very soundly built by 
Messrs. John Knox and Dyke, the 
general contractors. Altogether there are 
forty-two flats, each with two sitting- 
rooms and four bedrooms. ‘The rentals 
are from £375 to £425, inclusive of rates 
and taxes. 

Another new block of flats is Chiltern 
Court. This is a very large building 
at the junction of Marylebone Road and 
Baker Street, designed by Mr. Charles 
W. Clark, the architect to the Metro- 
politan Railway. The total floor space 
is nearly half a million square feet, and 
MARYLEBONE ROAD AND BAKER STREET. there are 180 flats with differing accom- 

Charles W. Clark. modation, ranging from a_ three-room 
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bachelor flat to a ten-room 
mansion flat, the rents being 
£250 upwards to £1,000. 

The facades, in Port- 
land stone, show a modern 
adaptation of Renaissance 
features, with a series of 
arches in the lower portion 
of the building and a 
strong cornice at  sixth- 
floor level. Very careful 
consideration has _ been 
given to the planning of 
these flats. The rooms 
are well lighted, airy and 
pleasant, the fireplaces are 
adaptable for coal or gas, 
there is radiator heating 
on an improved system, 
and all the bedrooms have 
lavatory basins and built- 
in fitments. 

But the need for 
modern flats is not con- 
fined to the central part 
of London. It has equal 
application to the outskirts. 


This is well evidenced by Surbiton Court. Surbiton sprang into 
being in Victorian days, and was then practically in the country. 
Now it is virtually linked with the metropolis, and fast trains take 
less than twenty minutes to do the journey to Waterloo. The 
buildings of Surbiton Court, designed by Mr. J. B. F. Cowper, 
are grouped around a large quadrangle, and thus get abundance 
of light on all sides. This quadrangle preserves some fine old 
trees existing on the site, and has been attractively laid out with 
grass and flower beds, while behind the north block are tennis 


courts and putting greens. 


The three illustrations at the top of this page give a fair idea 
of the pleasantness of the scheme. 
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SURBITON COURT, SURBITON: THREE VIEWS 
THE QUADRANGLE. 
F. B. F. Cowper. 
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flats ranging in size 
bachelor flats wit! 
sitting-room, one be: 
bathroom and kitc! 
family flats with two 
rooms, three bedroo: 
other necessary acc: , 
dation. The rents 
from £130 to £26 
annum, inclusive. 

is a constant sup) 
hot water, and the 
equipment is on a n 
scale. A restaurant, 
ing room and card 
are included in the 
and fifty garages arc 
vided. Also there 
permanent staff of 
vants under the « 
of a  manageress, 
these can be hired 
or by the hour 
reasonable inclu 
charge, thus av 
the expense of a 
living in. 


Another good example of modern flats is to be s 
Clapham, on the Larkhall Estate. 
scheme are Messrs. Louis 
and their work is admirable in every respect. The bui 
are for the most part grouped around courts, and they p: 
flats for those whose income is only a very modest one. 
rents range from £70 to £100 for flats having a sitting- 
kitchen and bathroom, and from one to three bedrooms. 
flats, therefore, meet the need of a large class of person: 


The architects o! 


Soissons and G. Wo 


come, so to speak, between the two ends of the scale, an 


Altogether there are seventy to be commended. 





THE LARKHALL ESTATE, CLAPHAM. 
L. de Soissons and G. Wornum. 


adoption of similar schemes throughout the country is 


RANDAL PHILLIP 


“CO.” 
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AUTUMN BEAUTY AMONG SHRUBS 


HE fine dis- 

play of orna- 
mental trees 

and _ shrubs 
which was staged 
week at 
oyal Horticul- 
tural Society’s Hall, 
Westminster, on the 
occasion of the 
secon] of the special 
Autu. in Shows held 
by the Society, must 
have come as a re- 
velati 2n to those who 
have ot kept abreast 
of r cent horticul- 
tural liscovery and 
devel pment among 


prolonged spell of 
wet weather and the 
absence of early 
frosts which put a 
check to growth. 
But the want of leaf 
tints was more than 
compensated by the 
profusion of late- 
flowering material 
which was shown 
and the wealth of 
ornamental fruiting 
varieties, which, 
considering the 
openness of the 
season, was of sur- 
prising excellence. 
Among the many 
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shrul; and trees. attractive exhibits 

Since the beginning staged by specialist 

of e present shrub nurserymen, 

centu v, shrubs and ‘ those arranged by 

Jd trees .ave risen from THE BRIGHT ORANGE CRIMSON FRUITS OF OUR NATIVE SPINDLE TREE, EUONYMUS Messrs. R. W. 
pir comp .rative obscur- EUROPEUS, ONE OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL OF SHRUBS IN AUTUMN. Wallace, Mr. R. C. 
m, ity to the very Notcutt, Messrs. 
ba front rank of ornamental garden plants. Their progress Hilliers, Messrs. Cheals, Messrs. Donard Nursery Company, 
8- in popularity has been most marked during the last Mr. T. Smith and Mr. J. W. Marchant were of special excellence, 
id ten y ars, and there are few gardens, nowadays, which do not each containing a large variety of interesting shrubs. In Mr. 
me offer 1 home to a collection of suitable kinds. The reasons for Notcutt’s collection flowering shrubs predominated. Veronicas 
ary their increasing favour are many. The first and most important were well represented in varieties of V. speciosa, along with 
os is ec nomy in upkeep, for a collection of shrubs once planted Fuchsia Thompsoni and F. corallina, the fine yellow Potentilla 
mere requi es little annual expense in maintenance, and even the initial Vilmoriniana, the violet blue Caryopteris tanguticus and masta- 
of outla on the purchase of plants—which should be obtained as canthus (both first-rate shrubs for autumn flower and perfectly 
ch smal and not as large speci- hardy), Hypericum Richeri, 
“mn mens —is small, for, with an the blue Ceratostigma Will- 
ad- incre ising supply, prices have mottianum and several vari- 
jt been educed. Another reason eties of ceanothus of which 
oS is th enormous variety that the rich blue H. Defosse is 
PECs is nc.v to be found in their one of the best. He also 
a ranks, due to the activities of had a number of shrubs in 
Sete plant collectors in the East, fruit, including Cotoneaster 
itrol who rave added great riches bullata, Stransvesia, our 
and in recent years to our shrub native guelder rose, Vibur- 
laily collections. Of their wide num opulus and V. orientale, 
ee, range last week’s Show was from the Caucasus, which is 
B1VE an excellent illustration, and particularly handsome in fruit, 
ee gave some idea of their value the yellow-berried Pyracantha 
naid and beauty in the autumn Rogersiana and its relative 
garden. Although May and P. Lalandei spangled with 

1 at June are the chief months red, several spindle trees and 
this which provide us with the many berberis species, includ- 
Ee pageant of shrub blossom, ing B. Coryi and B. Stapfiana, 
ue there is no lack of late- which are two good berriers. 
vide flowering varieties to afford The beauty of rose 
lhe beauty in the later months species for autumn decoration 
0m, and to add variety and interest in the shrub border was well 
nese to the real glories of the shrub shown in Messrs. Hilliers’ 
who border furnished by foliage display. The brilliant flask- 
the and berry. Every shrub shaped hips of Rosa Moyesii 
uch collection should contain a are strikingly handsome, 





fair sprinkling of dual-purpose 
shrubs ; those varieties pos- 
sessed of beauty of flower in 
the spring, and decorative 
merit, either of leaf or fruit, 
in the autumn, and such kinds 
should be given a prominent 
position; and with such a 
variety of subjects at his 
disposal and such excellent 
opportunities for appreciating 
the merits of the individual 
Varieties at first hand, either 
at the autumn flower shows or 
in public gardens, where there 
are now established some fine 
collections, the gardener 
shoul! have little difficulty 
In ariving at a choice of 
variet es suitable to his needs. 

€ 1 the present occasion, 
the d play was more sombre 





while others of distinct merit 
are R. Helene, Davidii, pomi- 
fera, setipoda and the black- 
fruited R. spinosissima, the 
Burnet Rose and R. sericea 
pteracantha with its richly 
coloured enormous spines. 
Many of the pyrus family are 
valuable for their autumnal 
offering of ornamental fruit, 
and among those shown were 
Pyrus Sargentii, P. Eleyi— 
both highly decorative—and 
the charming P. Vilmorinii, 
with its clusters of pale rosy 
red berries. This last species 
makes a handsome small tree 
and is one of the most elegant 
of the many new species of 
pyrus that have been intro- 
duced in recent years. A few 
twigs of Cercidiphyllum japo- 


m i general effect than nicum illustrated the value 
in i mer years. There of this fine tree for autumn 
was lack of the usual beauty of foliage, while several 
brill) 1t autumnal tones acers, vines—of which V. 
assun 1 by the foliage of amurense was most striking— 
man; ces and shrubs, which and the brilliantly coloured 
Was irror of this peculiar Berberis Thunbergii, easily 
autu when all plants are the best of the barberries for 
slow moving to their THERE IS NO FAMILY OF SHRUBS MORE RICH IN AUTUMN autumn leaf colour, also sup- 
app d end, due to the BEAUTY THAN THE BARBERRIES. plied rich colouring. Many 
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viburnums were also repre- 
sented, including V. prunifolium 
rufidulum and hupehense. In 
the collection staged by Messrs. 
R. Veitch, the low-growing 
evergreen V. Davidii was shown 
with its loose clusters of rich 
blue berries, along with Arbutus 
unedo (the strawberry tree) and 
the handsome-leaved Magnolia 
macrophylla. 

The spindle trees are a 
most valuable group for autumn 
beauty and are too seldom seen 
in the average garden. Our 
native spindle, E. europzus, is 
a remarkably handsome shrub 
in middle autumn when the 
branches are laden with its red 
fruits from which dangle the 
orange-coloured seeds. E. lati- 
folius is another equally beauti- 
ful species which was well shown 
by several exhibitors, including 
Mr. W. J. Marchant; and 
E. yedoensis from Japan, with 
its hanging clusters of triangular 
pinkish fruits and leaves which 
turn the most brilliant red ; 
E. sanguineus, introduced by 
Wilson from China some thirty 
years ago, was also shown by 
Mr. Marchant, and in its fruit- 
ing qualities resembles E. lati- 
folius. 

Conifers in variety were 
the chief feature of the admir- 
able collection staged by 
Messrs. R. W. Wallace, and a 
fine group of Thuya occidentalis 
Rheingold was particularly striking. This is a handsome variety 
and well worthy of planting in a group for its fresh colour. 
Vines were prominent in most exhibits, such species as V. 
Coignetie, Thunbergii, armata and Henryana being well shown, 
and the hardy variety Brandt, which has beauty as well as utility 
to recommend it, as it will produce good bunches of black, 
medium-sized fruits in favourable seasons. Of the species, the 
large-leaved V. Coignetix is easily the most handsome and the 
most gorgeous in its autumn colouring. Clematis were repre- 
sented by two excellent groups staged by Messrs. George Jackman 
and Messrs. L. R. Russell, and among the varieties the fine 
Crimson King, Comtesse de Bouchaud, Gipsy Queen, Nelly 
Moser, Empress of India and The Duke of Edinburgh were 
some of the very best. 


ORNAMENTAL 


COUNTRY 





A FRUITING SPRAY OF PYRUS VILMORINI, ONE OF THE MOST 


LIFE. 


Oct. 11th, 1939, 


There are few trees 


10 
ornamental in autumn th: pe 
crab apples, and of these John 
Downie is probably the -ost 
handsome of all, with its | irge 
bright orange and scarlet lits. 
Cheal’s Scarlet Cashmere ~ rab 
which was shown by }\) «srs. 
Cheals in their excellent «> lec. 


tion, is another good vy» ety, 
The snowberries, sym: orj- 
carpus, and the white anc ink 
berried pernettyas, one the 
most decorative of low-g ing 
berried shrubs which ne. _ fail 
to fruit well, were alsc wel] 
shown by Messrs. Ch: in 
addition to well berried br. ches 


of Cotoneaster Henryi, | ate- 

gus coccinea, the Scarle: Haw 

and Pyrus Vilmorini, a: the 

richly coloured foliage o! hus 

typhina and Acer Ginnalz The 

brilliance of azalea leafa; and 

their value for autumn > lour 

were shown by Mr. T. © nith 

in his comprehensive oup 

which included over tw hun- 

dred and fifty species of tr: s and 

shrubs. Specimens of —zalea 

pontica were particular’ well 

coloured, perhaps due 0 a 

moist soil, for azalea. seem 

to colour much earlic and 

assume more brilliant tones in 

a dampish but well tined 

soil rather than in dry g*ound. 

Enkianthus is another genus for 

OF THE ROWANS. autumn decoration, thei: merit 
lying in the brilliant shades 

of red and yellow taken on by their leaves in autumn, anc their 
polished red stems. E.campanulatus, one of the most satisiactory 
of the species, was shown by Messrs. Donard Nursery Company, 
who also had Embothrium coccineum, the fire bush, Eucryphia 


cordifolia in flower, Leptospermum baccatum, Tricuspidaria 


lanceolata and several cotoneasters in full fruit. The fine holly, 
Ilex Pernyii, was shown remarkably well berried, and also the 
sea buckthorn, Hippophe rhamnoides, a fine shrub for a scaside 
garden, but which, it should be remembered, has male and iemale 


plants, which require planting in the proportion of one to five, 


to fruit well; and heaths such as E. ciliaris, cinerea, vulgaris 
and vagans and Dabeecia polifolia, which are most valuable 
for providing drifts of colour in the shrubbery from early until 


G. iC. Fay 


late autumn. 





THE BRIGHT RED GLOBOSE FRUITS OF OUR NATIVE GUELDER 
ROSE, VIBURNUM OPULUS. 


VALUABLE FOR 
A WELL-BERRIED BRANCH OF C. FRIGIi 


THE COTONEASTERS ARE ANOTHER GENUS 


AUTUMN COLOUR. 








